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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

YHE Polish rebellion extends. Langiewicz, the new Dic- 
tator, has, during the week, twice defeated the Rus- 
sians, who are, moreover, said to have been repulsed at three 
other points. Thereis, however, some suspicion attaching to 
the correctness of all these details, and the only fact certain 
seems to be that the Russians have gained no victory, that 
their hospitals are full of wounded, and that excessive fatigue 
is injuring the discipline of their men. The Poles, too, are 
getting arms, and it is said that large quantities have dis- 
appeared from within the Russian arsenals. Langiewicz has 
created a civil Government of four Ministers, and seems to be 
obeyed by all the insurgents in Poland. The most important 
incident, however, has been the resignation of all functionaries, 
including judges, throughout Lithuania, on the plea that they 
will no longer receive any communications in Russian. This 
means that revolt has extended to the upper classes in 

Lithuania. 








The action of France in the Polish question still remains 
undecided. On the one hand, the police arrest students guilty 
of ‘* demonstrations,” the Senate has, by a majority of 109 
to 17, referred the subject to the Emperor, and M. Biliault, 
in his final speech, made on Thursday, said ‘the fresh 
insurrection could only bring fresh misfortunes, and it was 
neither good, useful, nor humane to encourage it,” and hinted 
at a European Congress. On the other hand, the Emperor 
carefully avoids any overt opposition to Poland, the Press 
“excites the public mind” at its pleasure, and Prince Napo- 
leon has been allowed to utter in the Senate an energetic de- 
mand for war. The Emperor is evidently waiting, perhaps to 
see whether Prussia will, by crossing the frontier, give him 
an opportunity of attack; but more probably to ascertain the 
course of the Austrian Cabinet. It is at Vienna, not Paris, 
that the key of the situation rests. 


The specch of Prince Napoleon on the Polish question was 
by far the most outspoken uttered. He would not call for 
war; but it was a war speech, in which he declared that 
** Russia after the Crimean war came to kiss the hand that 
had smitten her,” that Prussia had replied to remonstrances 
on the Convention with “‘ill-judged pleasantry,” and that 
England was too timid to interfere; the only good word was 
for Austria, whose conduct had given “both surprise and 
gratification.” “Circumstances were never so favourable 


as at present, when the Emperor is in the full vigour of his 
age und intellect, his prestige abroad great, and his Goveru- 
ment at home strong.” M. Billault called this speech impru- 
dent; but the Paris correspondent of the Globe says it produced 
an extraordinary effect, and it was left to circulate for 24 
hours unanswered. 








Symptoms of dangerous agitation are said to be appearing in 
Lancashire caused by the demeanour of the Relief Committees. 
According to a physician who has just visited the district, and 
who relates his story through the 7imes, the Committees have 
become unbearably harsh. They accuse the people of ingrati- 
tude, idleness, and deception, lock the doors of the adult 
schools, stamp old clothes with the word “ lent,” talk brutally 
to applicants, and act entirely in the interest of the mill- 
owners. As to the Guardians, they actually “ insult” appli- 
eants, alleging the necessity of speed. The millowners either 
do not remit rent, or, where they do, are registering arrears 
for future repayments, and giving wages so low that the Com- 
mittees are compelled to supplement them. We have com- 
mented on these statements in another column, and need only 
mention here Mr. Bridges’ assertion, that open-air meetings 
have been held at Ashton, Glossop, Dukinfield, and Man- 
chester, and other meetings at Preston and Staleybridge. 
Some only of these meetings have been reported; but at all 
the feeling against the Guardians, the Committees, and, in a 
less degree, the Government, appcars to have been most bitter. 


One of those horrible cases which make good men blush 
for being comfortable occurred in London on Sunday 
last. On that day Sarah Jarvis, an old woman of 67, died 
of starvation. It appeared at the inquest that she and 
her daughter were sempstresses, earning between them 3s. a 
week by making shirtsat 1}d. each. They had, besides, 1s. 
6d. a week from the parish and two loaves of bread, and 9. 
a week from a married daughter; but out of the total they 
had to pay 1s. 9d. for rent, leaving 3s. 6d. for fire, light, 
food, and clothing. They refused to go into the workhouse, 
and the authorities (Shoreditch) refused to give any more, un- 
iess they did go; so the mother gave way and dicd of in- 
sufficient food. In the workhouse the two could not have 
been fed for less than a shilling a day; yet the parish would 
not give sixpence to keep them alive outside. These guar- 
dians seem to forget that in a country where the soil is 
the property of a few, the poor-rate is a compensation, as 
well as a charitable allowance. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Forster moved for a Select Com- 
mittee on the Game Laws, giving as his reasons for demanding 
an inquiry, that the whole law of the subject is quite uncer- 
tain; that even the Act of last session has received from Chief 
Justice Erle a very different interpretation to that put upon 
it by the majority of the House; that the tendency to merge 
the game laws, so far as possible, in the ordinary larceny laws 
of the country, and to waive altogether merely feudul rights, 
is becoming more and more pronounced; and that, as a conse- 
quence of this tendency, the disposition to demand the rating 
of game, and to throw the enlarging expenses of the police 
system on to such rates, is growing rapidly among the tenant- 
farmers. He was met by an amendment, asserting that it 
was desirable to wait for such an inquiry till the operation of 
last year’s hasty Act—which touches only the extreme margin 
of the question—should have been fairly tested; and though 
Sir George Grey announced formally the wish of the Goyern- 
ment to have this Committee, the House was deafened by 
vociferous cries for a division, and the question shelved by a 
majority of 19 (176 to 157). Thirty-five Liberal members 
distinguished themselves by voting with the mover of the 
amendment and against inquiry; out of which number Mr. 
Adeane, Mr. Gurdon, and Mr. Coke, at least, who certainly 
represent tenant-farmer constituencies, may yet find reason to 
regret their votes. The tenant-farmers who elected Mr. Ball 
will be disposed to gnash their teeth when they see Mr. 
Adeane’s name in the majority. 


The 3,000,000/. seven per cent. cotton loan of the Confede- 
rate States is out at last, and is received with great favour in 
London, as well as in Paris, Amsterdam, and Frankfort, where 
it was issued simultaneously. The terms are an interest of 
seven per cent. at 90, equivalent to about eight per cent. 
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interest, and a title to cotton at the rate of 6d. a pound for 
every bond of Confederate stock thus held, or 4,000 lbs. of 
cotton for 100/., this to be claimed at any time “not later 
than six months after the conclusion of peace between the 
present belligerents.” If then the holder chooses to run the 
risk of running the blockade, it appears that he may have his 
cotton as soon as he pleases after the 60 days’ notice of con- 
version, which he is bound to give, has expired. But, of 
course, for the bulk of those who may take up this loan, it 
will be speculative on the chance of an early peace between 
the North and South. If after the peace with the North 
is made, the South is (otherwise) at peace, the cotton will be 
delivered at the ports of New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, 
and Mobile ; if the South is at war with any foreign power, 
then it will be delivered at points in the interior within ten 
miles of a railroad or stream navigable to the ocean. The 
whole loan is highly speculative; but the scrip has already 
reached five per cent. premium, and the amount nominally 
applied for in London is said to be 5,000,000/., or five times 
as much as will be allotted in London. The lists will be 
closed on Saturday at two o’clock. 


Mr. Roebuck raised the Name question again on Tuesday 
night, attacked Lord Llanover with just asperity, and 
vindicated Mr. Alfred Buggy’s claims to change his name as 
soon as he pleases, as often as he pleases, and to be 
recognized by all the world under his new name 
every time he likes to make the change. Mr. Roebuck’s 
claim is a little too extensive. Mr. Buggy, as we have often 
said, or any other victim of a heartless Nominalism, should in 
mercy be permitted, on payment of a moderate fee, to change 
his name once in his lifetime, and to have for that change of 


name all the guarantees of official recognition which a change | 


by Royal licence now gives. But if you are to change your 
name at pleasure, without cost of any kind, and can always 
demand recognition by your latest choice, the world might 
soon be a prey to utter confusion, personal identity itself 
might be endangered, and the world forced to resort to that 
primeval habit of inventing graphic adjectives from which 
names originally sprang. In our zeal for freedom let us 
remember the danger of anarchy—even in names. The privi- 
lege of aliases is usually left to those who wish their name to 
disguise, rather than to express, their career. Even the widow 
who married six other brothers in succession was evidently 
puzzled, if we may believe the Pharisees, to know who she 
was,—and the difficulty was natural. 


A man named Garner, and a woman named Whittaker, 
were on Tuesday tried before Mr. Justice Willes. They were 
charged with having poisoned Hannah and Jemima Garner, 
former wife and mother of the male prisoner. Whittaker 
Was servant to Garner, and his mistress, and it was 
proved that Garner kept quantities of arsenic and arrow- 
root in a drawer; that milk prepared by Whittaker had 
made several persons sick, with all the symptoms of 
arsenical poisoning; that these symptoms had been observed 


| be quoted as the proof of the degradation to which the Reform 
Bill had brought England. He lived to the age of eighty, 
retaining his interest in the Turf, and died father of a large 

family, whom he had kept in comfort out of turf winnings. 
| He was one of the very few men of his stamp and period who 
| ever won a place in English society, and supplies a curious 
illustration of the ingrained respect of the English gentry for 
| sport. 


| The New York journals of the 4th inst. published a rumour 
announcing the evacuation of Vicksburg; but up to the 7th it 
had not been confirmed, and was generally discredited. The 
Northern fleet was, however, reported by Southern journals 
|to be ready for the attack, in spite of the loss of the iron-clads 
| Indianola and Queen of the West. A rumoured defeat of the 
| Federals in Tennessee has been, however, confirmed. Five 
| regiments, under the command of Colonel Coburn, advanced 
}on Springhill on 4th March, when they were surprised by 

General Van Dorn, at the head of 18,000 men. They resisted 
desperately, but their ammunition was exhausted, and the 
| whole or part of four of the five regiments, the 33rd Indiana, 
| 19th Michigan, 22nd Wisconsin, and 85th Indiana were com- 
|pelled to surrender. The cavalry and artillery escaped. 
| General Gilbert, in command at Franklin, thirteen miles to 

the North, is censured for not forwarding reinforcements ; but 
| the details have, as yet, been received only by telegraph. The 

action shows that the Confederates intend to attack General 
| Rosecranz again, Van Dorn’s movement being intended to turn 
| his flank. 


| The Greek debate on Monday night was remarkable only 
| for the imprudence of Mr. Layard, the tardiness of the Tories, 
}and the reckless cruelty with which Lord Palmerston treated 


|them, knowing that they would not lift a finger against 
|him. The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs gave the Greeks 
|the go-by, in order to launch out into a long panegyric on 
Turkey at their expense, and Lord Palmerston, trying to bring 
| back the subject to the point at issue, permitted himself to 
invent several false motives for the Tory critics of his policy, 
| accusing them of grudging the popularity which England had 
attained in Greece, and of a wish to play into the hands of 
Russia. The charge was partly jocular, but very truculent in 
tone, and brought down a reply from Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
|which certainly proved that Lord Russell, after refusing 
| Prince Alfred to the Greeks, had, for diplomatic reasons, per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, our Minister at Athens to pro- 
long the flirtation, as though the hasty “‘no” might still be 
| followed by a bashful “‘ yes.” Considering the game which 
Russia was playing, this did not, perhaps, merit so much noble 
indignation as Mr. Fitzgerald, stung by Lord Palmerston’s 
| needless taunts, lavished upon it. For the rest, Lord Palmer- 
ston hinted that yet another candidate for the crown of Greece 
is hatching; but the shell is not yet broken. 





of the French has undertaken a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 


| It is believed in high quarters in Italy that the Empress 
| whence she will return by way of Rome, take up her quarters 


in the death of Garner’s first wife Hannah; that Whittaker 
had often wished the death of the mother; that the son | at the Quirinal, and be joined for a time by the Prince Im- 
behaved with excessive brutality; that after her death he |perial. By this arrangement she hopes, no doubt, that her 
married Whittaker; that arrowroot had been given to the | prayers for the Pope will gain in efficacy. Does the Pope’s 
mother under most suspicious circumstances ; and that arsenic | own faith go as far? Would he not prefer keeping up a con- 
in quantities was found in the exhumed bodies of both wife | stant feminine pressure on the Imperial will, to these doubt- 
and mother. The jury found both prisoners guilty, but only | ful expedients for winging the lady’s prayers with greater 


of manslaughter, and the judge sentenced both to penal servi- | momentum to the throne of grace ? 
tude for life. The verdict is unintelligible. The fact of 
crime was proved, the motive for crime, the means made ready 
for crime, and the impossibility that anybody else could have 
committed the crime; and yet they abstained from a verdict 
of wilful murder. The only explanation is that the jury 
shrank from a truth which would have involved a capital 
sentence. 


The Marquis of Hartington has been selected as Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty. There is nothing to be said against 
the appointment, and nothing for it, except that it is as well 
that the representatives of the great English houses should be 
introduced early into official life. 


The death of Mr. Gully on 9th March has recalled atten- 
tion to a very remarkable career. He began life as a butcher’s 
boy, but entered the Ring, in which, though he refused the 
championship, he was tolerably successful. Retiring in 1808, 
on account of an accident, he set up a public-house, and then 


betook himself to the Turf, in which he accumulated very | 


considerable wealth. Purchasing Ackworth Park, near Pon- 
tefract, he was twice returned for that borough, and used to 


| We have reason to believe that M. Farini will not long be 
| able to retain, even nominally, the portfolio of the President 
' of the Italian Council, as his health is breaking rapidly under 
the strain. His successor will most likely be Count Paso- 
lini, the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, though by 
| . . . . = * 

;no means the ablest man in the Cabinet, commands by his 
|noble, disinterested, and spotless character, a wider public 


| influence than even the ablest of his present colleagues. 


| On Wednesday a meeting of working men, convened by 
' the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union at Mile End, 
| listened to a clever address from Mr. Ayrton, who maintained 
‘that the working classes had now reached the same level of 
| social culture and need as the middle classes had attained 
when, in the middle of the last century, their clubs first sprang 
into existence. He thought that these clubs would diminish 
intemperance, as the clubs of the higher classes had done, by 
dissociating social converse from drinking, and pointed out 
the superiority of the new clubs to the straitlaced mechanics’ 
institutes of the last generation. We hold Mr. Ayrton to be 
| right ; but we hope the working classes may endeavour to 
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avoid the social evils that have frequently ensued on the club 
life of the London middle classes. Probably no cause has 
tended to increase the number of self-centred comfortable 
bachelors, and the evils incident thereto, so much as the 
luxuries which the clubs open to single men. The Council 
of the Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes will, we are 
sure, not be blind to this danger, which it is not difficult to 
avoid. 


The Prussian Government last week made a very odd 
advance to the Liberals. The Minister of Justice asked leave 
to prosecute a facetious little paper—the Punch of the high 
Tory party—for libelling the Chamber of Deputies. It is 
called the Little Reactionary. The Chamber refused its 
assent, and, later in the debate, was asked for 35,000 thalers 
secret-service money for the Ministry of the Interior—no 
doubt the prize, for the purpose of securing which, this gene- 
rous offer to prosecute the petty tormentor of the Liberals 
had been made. A deputy remarked that ‘if the Govern- 
ment journal, the Great Reactionary, had been delivered up to 
their vengeance, the sacrifice might have been worth while.” 
But to confiscate the fool’s bauble would be a poor compensa- 
tion for renewing the bamboo of the Minister’s rod. 


Mr. Bright has promised to take the chair next Thursday 
evening at a meeting of Trades Unionists at St. James’s Hall, 
“in favour of the Northern States of America and Negro Eman- 
cipation,”” when he will, no doubt, deliver one of his most 
striking speeches. It is a curious and significant fact that he, 
a capitalist, a political economist of the old Manchester school, 
a bitter opponent of the Ten Hours’ Bill, and of all inter- 
ference with the natural laws of demand and supply, long 
held in that matter to be a Pharisee of the Pharisees, should 
meet his old opponents half way by consenting to become 
their spokesman and representative in that great cause of 
working men’s freedom which is being fought out on the 
other side of the Atlantic. No doubt he will tell them, 
as he has told them before, that the powerful organiza- 
tion which they unwisely devote to social and economical 
purposes, would be infinitely more effective if turned to 
political purposes,—that it is the want of such an organization 
which keeps the slaves in slavery, and that political freedom 
once achieved, social independence and an equal division of 
class-burdens follow inevitably in its train. But even if the 
heavy blows which Mr. Bright is sure to deal on all sides, 
against the slave oligarchy first, against our own aristocracy 
next, and, perhaps, against the supineness of our working 


classes too, should inspire, as they usually do, more hatred of 


tyranny than love of liberty, more shame in enduring the 
government of others than ambition for self-government, yet 
there is ‘‘ a time to rend as well as a time to sew,” and in this 
case we can scarcely doubt that Mr. Bright is choosing his time 
well. 


The political news from America this week has been of but 
trifling importance. The Republican Congress has risen, 
having first voted the Ways and Means Bill authorizing the 
President to raise 180,000,000/., the Conscription Bill, and a 


bill giving Mr. Lincoln the power to suspend the Habeas | 


Corpus. Its successor will not be summoned till December; 


but the Senate, with 17 new members, has taken its seat, as | 


its presence is necessary to legalize certain appointments. It 


appears certain that the Democrats intend to continue the | 


war; but the Legislature of New Jersey has denounced the Con- 
scription Bill, and the Kentucky Convention has calleda meeting 
of representatives of the Mississippi River States. A recent 
bill taxing speculation in gold has had the effect of pricking 
the bubble of speculation, and the price has sunk from 72 
prem. to 54. 1t would have collapsed of itself, and the legis- 
lation was therefore uncalled for; but the declining price seems 
greatly to have encouraged the North, who seem to forget that 
it is the over issue of paper, not speculation, which is forcing 
prices up. 





London was rather startled on Wednesday by a telegram 
from Cork, announcing that a body of people had been rioting 
in the streets, which had at last been cleared with the 
bayonet. It seems that a section of the population of Cork 
belong to the party of which the Nation is the organ, and 
objected to the illuminations on the 10th March. Accordingly, 
they broke other folk’s windows in order to establish liberty 
of opinion, and getting drunk with their own ideas, proceeded 
to more serious outrage, whereupon the magistrates cleared 
the town. We thought the theory of the Nationalists was 


that Ireland was a nation, with Queen Victoria for a Sovereign; 
il 


'but this mob seems to have been disloyal as well as dis- 
unionist. The Prince should visit Cork. This kind of 
‘* king’s evil” in Ireland is easiest cured by the touch of a 
king’s hand. 





A great meeting was held at Guildhall, on Tuesday, on 
behalf of the Poles, attended by a considerable number of 
Peers, members of Parliament, bankers, and others of stand- 
ing. The meeting carried unanimously resolutions condemn- 
ing Russia for ‘“ substituting a system of confiscation, exile, 
and massacre,”’ and asserted the duty of “every Englishman 
to labour to obtain the cessation of all diplomatic intercourse 
with Russia, until the present state of things in Poland be 
put an end to;” and the meeting would evidently, if allowed 
its own way, have gone much further. The most effective 
speech of the evening was, perhaps, that of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who, called on unexpectedly, marked very distinctly the 
difference between this and an ordinary revolutionary move- 
ment. He read a letter from Langiewicz declining the aid 
of Garibaldi, lest his movement should partake of the revo- 
lutionary character. Such demonstrations are not valueless, if 
only because they prove tothe Poles that wherever civilized 
men are free their resistance is approved. ‘‘ Words are but 
wind,” as the Zimes says; but then windis not the weakest 
of motive powers. 


Lord Dalhousie, on Thursday, raised a discussion on the 
amalgamation of the City police with the metropolitan body. 
It was a discussion, not a debate, the House being almost 
unanimous, and Earl Granville almost apologizing for not being 
ready with a plan for instant amalgamation. He would not 
pledge the Government tointroduce a measure, but they had de- 
manded information. The Duke of Cambridge explained that, 
fearing the very disaster which occurred, he had pressed mili- 
tary assistance upon the Lord Mayor, once officially and twice 
privately, and had at last prevailed on him to accept two 
hundred artillerymen. Lord Overstone declared that the 
matter was not one for discussion, but for denunciation; and 

| the absurdity of leaving 700 acres in the middle of 78,000 
under a separate authority seems to have appeared to the Peers 
/unanswerable. The real difficulty in the way of improvement 
seems to be that people still hope for a general reform in the 
municipal Government of London—a hope, we fear, very far 
from realization. 


The Turks have opened a Great Exhibition of the produce 
and manufactures of the Empire, visited, as yet, by from 
| three to five thousand persons a day. It would be curious to 
compare the list with what the same provinces could have 
sent under Diocletian. Even physical civilization has receded 
in that quarter of the world. 





Dr. Brady’s bill, making it penal for people suffering from 
infectious diseases to travel in cabs, has been withdrawn for 
| the present, owing chiefly to a very improper and very unan- 
swerable joke of Mr. Henley. It is clear that the bill did 
not go nearly far enough. Sick people, on the same prin- 
ciple, ought not to be allowed in the streets, as they may 
stumble against somebody; in houses, as they may render 
them dangerous to the next tenant; or in graveyards, as those 
who carry them thither may possibly catch the infection. 
To make the system perfect, State physicians should examine 
everybody every two hours, and, on the slightest appearance 
of disease, lock them up in a glass case, and put that in quick 
lime. The utter cruelty of the proposed law, we are happy 
to say, struck the members, though they are not usually cured 
in hospitals. 


The Confederate loan has constituted the principal topic of 
attention in the Stock Exchange, and in every other department 
of business the transactions have been limited and at flat prices. 
It has ranged between about 3 and 5 prem., with very large 
and numerous transactions, the market being occasionally stimu- 
|lated by quotations from Liverpool, Paris, and elsewhere. 
|The final price was 4} to 5 premium. Consols remain 
at 924 for transfer, and 92} 3 for the account. The New 
Three per Cents. are at 90§ 3; the Reduced at 903. Ex- 
chequer Bills, 4s. to 1s dis. India 5 per Cent. Loan, 108} #. 
Greek Bonds have risen to 21} $; Egyptian are 96} ; ditto, 2nd 
issue, 964 ; Mexican, 31} $; Moorish, 933; Peruvian New Loan, 
873; Portuguese ditto, 47; Russian ditto, 942 ; Spanish Passive, 
268 ; ditto Certificates, 9} §; Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858, are 673 
68}; ditto, 1862, 683 69; and the Consolidés have improved to 
443 3; the New Italian Loan is } dis. to ¢ prem. 
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. : r | sides other consequences, to add to the harshness pro- 
r N rn | , 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. |voked by ingratitude the harshness produced by fear. 
og agg s | At places like Ashton, where the relief system presses most 
THE CLOUD IN LANCASHIRE. | hardly, the operatives have held meetings to denounce the com- 
HE Times of Saturday last contained a letter from Mr. | mittees, the labour test, and the “ indifference of Govern- 
Bridges, a physician residing in Bradford, which has, | ment to their necessities.” One speaker “ could not sleep for 
with good reason, attracted an unusual amount of attention. | thinking of two shillings a week,” and a second wanted Govern- 
A little bitter in tone, and, we suspect, somewhat careless in| ment to vote them eight millions. Another described his 
his statement of facts, the writer reveals a truth which for | class as men who were “ trampled on,” and all sympathized 
weeks has been patent to observant Lancashire men. There | with really dangerous stuff about their right to refuse pay- 
is danger ahead in the county. Patient and keen observers, | ment of rent. Mr. Stephens, the minister who spoke at 
whose prejudices, if they have any, are rather against the | Staleybridge, has been unfairly abused for asking whether 
workmen, admit privately what they will soon say aloud, | the clothes belonged to the committees or tothe men. Con- 
that the long-anticipated result is arriving fast, that the } sidering that they were sent for the sufferers, that is a point 
tension produced by the distress is lasting too long for the moral | at all events open to argument, and the indiseriminate brand 
health of the people, that both the recipients and the distri- | was a measure of very doubtful expediency. But his speech 
butors of relief are slowly becoming demoralized, and that | about rent struck at the very root of the right to property. 
symptoms appear on every hand of that worst English cala- | No distress can cancel a legal or moralright. The proprietor 
mity—a war between class and class. For months the mass| who in such times claims rent from half-starving men may 
of the sufferers behaved with admirable discretion andj| be a brute; but he has a right to it none the less, and the 
fortitude. They disliked asking relief, took a pride in| utmost he could justly be compelled to do would be to 
diminishing its amount, and felt an honest gratitude for| afford time for payment. Suppose, as is constantly the 
the sympathy which welled up on every side. As the | case, he is himself insolvent except for these rents, and his 
distress continued, however, the result which invariably | creditors are men as paralyzed as the operatives, are they to 
follows charity, and almost makes thinkers question whether } be deprived of their due because the demand is hard upon 
benevolence can be a virtue, made its tardy appearance. The | others? Honest men will, should the day of high rents 
alms at first received with a sense of humiliation, come round, pay up their arrears, as they would a debt for 
were soon asked for, then jealously scrutinized, then| fire or flour. The landlord has as much right as the butcher, 
demanded in tones which had more or less of menace.; whom nobody asks to keep on supplying, yet write off sup- 
Idleness gave scope for criticism, criticism hardened into| plies as so many baddebts. If Mr. Stephens meant that the 
querulousness, and querulousness produced discontent, in| relief funds should pay the rent, he employed his words very 
the midst of which the old fallacies were once more half) carelessly ; but if he meant that it should not of right be paid 
accepted. Why should this national calamity fall on the/ at all, his advice was identical with counsel to plunder the 
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capitalist so much more lightly than onthe labourer? ‘He 
loses profits, we our livelihood. He cuts off luxuries, we our 
bread. We, at the worst, must starve ; he, at the worst, is only 
a poorer man.” On the other hand the Relief Committees | 





next baker's shop. 

The mass of the operatives will, we believe, shrink from 
open injustice like this; but the continued receipt of alms, 
the insufficiency of the relief to remove the irritating sense 


deteriorated almost as fast as the relieved. At first nothing | of discomfort, the imprudence of many committees, and the 
could exceed their kindness and sympathy ; it was necessary | harshness of a few, have produced a state of feeling which 
even to check them from too careful investigations, from try- | no words will affect. The country must act, and that quickly, 
ing to discriminate too closely the varying grades of deserving. | unless we want to see Tipperary in Lancashire, the rich 
Then came the period of weariness with the unaccustomed | living in terror and the poor upon plans of violence, the 
labour of distribution, and the effort to diminish it by | cities kept quiet by soldiers and the county covered by 





accumulating formal rules, then the mental dyspepsia caused 
by incessant cases of deception and trickery and idleness, | 
and finally the savage temper always produced by imagined | 
class ingratitude. The committees grew harsh and imperious, | 
ceased in some cases to investigate, in others surrounded 
themselves with offensive precautions, such as stamping all 
clothes given out—a plan the more offensive, because the 
clothes were sub. *ibed as gifts—in others, applied the labour 
test with an insulting severity, and in all began to use harder 
and less sympathetic words. The Lancashire men were not 
used to be talked to as suppliants are talked to everywhere, 
and the resentment of those below as usual made those above 
put on their social armour—that chilling reserve which is 
impenetrable alike to abuse or to sneer. 

The consequence has been most disastrous. The two classes 
have begun to assume an attitude not widely distinct from hos- 
tility. That grown men were ever locked up in school, except 
under most exceptional circumstances, no man who knows 
Lancashire will for a moment believe. No hinges blacksmith 
ever forged would have borne the consequences. But this form 
of the labourtest was applied a great deal too sharply, and with- 
out sufficient discrimination as to age, and the remainder of Mr. 
Bridges’ statements are, we fear, only within the truth. The 
clothes were stamped, when given to the most respectable 
persons, with the word “lent,” the people were tormented by 
excessively long waiting, and the language of too many com- 
mittee-men was repelling to the last degree. The faults of the 
worst and smallest section were assumed as the faults of all. 
Men only craving for work, and men who regard idleness as 
enjoyment, were equally condemned for not seeking work, 
which, if obtained, they in many cases could not have done. 
That lecturing instinct which is the disease of English 





wandering gangs. So long as the relief funds last, the grow- 
ing bitterness and discontent will probably evaporate in angry 
discussion and an occasional riot; but those funds, unless 
unexpectedly increased, will in September be almost ex- 
hausted, and when once thrown on the rates alone, the 
bitterness of the suffering class will be exasperated by want 
and by the apparent absence of sympathy, till all other teelings 
will be swallowed up in a burning envy of those who can 
still live without alms, or plunging in hopeless debt. Suffer- 
ing makes all men unjust, and suffering among communities 
means always a revolt, more or less open, against the rich. 
The most immediate and pressing of our internal difficulties 
is to prevent any such catastrophe in the North. 

There are substantially two proposals to avert the evil at 
present before the public, and seriously though privately 
discussed. Wild projects there are, of course, in plenty, the 
pigeon-holes of the Home Office and the Zimes newspaper 
are probably full of them; but only two of all as yet suggested 
have a chance of a hearing. The one is to consider the 
distress permanent, and assist the operative to transfer his skill 
to other lands; the other to regard it for one more year as 
temporary, and relieve it by taxing Lancashire. The first 
is supported by Mr. Cobden, by the Zimes, by public opinion, 
and by a large section of the operatives; the other by the 
millowners, by most statesmen, and by the majority of the 
men. 

The argument for emigration lies on the surface. It can 
be accomplished for a definite sum, will benefit the colo- 
nies, and will permanently remove the distress by removing 
its principal cause. It was the remedy which saved Ireland 
under similar circumstances, and which, should the cotton 
famine continue, must ultimately be adopted. Its tendency, 








middle-class women, broke out in all its ferocity, and as | moreover, is to decrease permanently the proportion of labour 
usual destroyed all that remained of gratitude for assistance to work, and therefore to increase permanently the mini- 
rendered. People can bear it from those who give of their; mum rate of wages. On the other hand, if carried out 


own, but not from those who distribute the liberality of others; | on a scale adequate to the need, it will ruin the cotton trade, 
and those who have been well off, are starving, and have been involve, in all probability, its transfer to other localities, and 
waiting hours for relief, are not in the fittest temper for | certainly confiscate the enormous fixed capital which has 
essays on all practical virtues except benevolence. 
men out of work have begun to consider themselves “ op- 
pressed,’”’ and an oppressed Lancashire man has in him a 
power of nursing his wrath to white heat which is apt, be- 


The | been sunk in Lancashire. The higher class of artificers cannot 
be replaced in a year. An immigration of labourers might 
fill their houses; but could not replace the deft fingers, 
softened and rendered sensitive often by generations of train- 
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ing. These higher classes are just those which have most | amnesty and a fultilment of treaties with respect to the Duchy 
confidence in themselves, and are, therefore, more likely to of Warsaw. This document was not, however, one of the 
emigrate. Long before their place could be filled up the | many submitted to the French Senate, and its substance only 
trade would have betaken itself to countries like,sfor instance, | has hitherto been permitted to ooze out. The answer, as 
India, where labour was procurable in any amount. A | might have been, and probably was, expected, was courteous 
smaller deprivation of labour, through the Edict of Nantes, towards the conqueror in the Crimean war; but left no hope 
permanently impoverished France. Even if the transfer were | for the Poles from the justice or wisdom of the Czar. His 
only to the next county, to the midst of the operatives who, | Majesty would do all that was just, but the treaties of 1815 
as wool-spinners, have learnt most of the processes, the | had been abrogated by the revolt of 1832, and in any case 
capital invested in buildings would all be thrown away. No | the Czar could make no concessions to insurgents with arms 
nation, except in extremity, ought voluntarily to encounter | in their hands. The Emperor of the French thus rebuffed 
such a loss, and no class like the millowners can be expected | remained for the moment indecisive, or rather, as his wont is, 
knowingly to lend their aid to such a deliberate suicide. he | resolved to retain the means of retreat. Accordingly, on the 
plan on the moderate scale ensured by private subscriptions | 16th inst., M. Larabit, reporter for the nonce to the Senate, 
might be beneficial ; but to apply the relief funds to it would | and as much an official as if he had been a Minister without 
be impolitic, and a national grant disastrous. portfolio, submitted to that illustrious body a twice deferred 

Further relief, on the other hand, is, of course, a question report. That paper has by some accident been carelessly 
of time, for Lancashire deprived of its industry could not for | summarized in England, and deserves, in the original, some 
long support its swarms; but it can for one more year, the | attention. It is palpably written with two partially conflicting 
space of time during which it may be made clear whether the | objects—to excite the French mind to the utmost, yet leave to 
American contest is to be protracted for a generation or end | the Emperor the power of remaining quiescent without ex- 
like an ordinary war. An application to the consolidated fund is | cessive unpopularity. There are references in it which stirred 
repudiated on all hands, and we think with real though some- | a Chamber almost as cold as the English House of Peers, and 
what over cold prudence. Parliament could not undertake, | which will drive France half mad with emotion. The army 
for a single trade, to fix somany thousands of people to spots | is bidden officially to recall their /raternité des champs de 
from which the means of subsistence have fled. The work, if | bataille; the bourgeois are warned that the bloody strife now 
done at all, must be done by Lancashire, and, as soon asa period | waging in Poland ‘‘menaces the tranquillity of Europe,” 
is fixed, is not beyond its means. For one year the unions | while the peasants are told on authority the story of the con- 
should borrow largely, and largely relax their rules, and | scription. Lord Ellenborough told it well; but he forgot the 
should only demand the help of the State to raise the money | touch which, true or false, would bring it home to Catholic 
cheaply. They might borrow the amount from the Treasury, | minds. The rule for seizing the proscripts was, says M. 
or even, though the plan is more dangerous, receive an Im- | Larabit, to select all the young of activity, energy, or know- 
perial guarantee. When the day of settlement comes | ledge, and especially ‘ those who had been seen to join in the 
the difference between 5 and 3} per cent. will be keenly | public prayers for their country.” One must be a French 
felt. Speed, too, is essential, as every day during which | peasant, accustomed to look up to a curé, and to thank God 
the loan can be postponed is a day gained towards | that the conscription leaves every man one chance, to under- 
the time when the cotton bales in the South wiil be | stand how that incident thus related will reverberate through 
released, or India be prepared with a double or treble sup- | France. If the Emperor decides on action, that will be his suffi- 
ply. Every year, moreover, diminishes the pressure, by the | cient apology; if he resolves to abstain, why then the rage aris- 
natural drifting away of fragments of labour to other fields. | ing from disappointment will be transferred from him to his 
The man with a brother in Tennessee goes out to try his fate in | much trusted ally. The report ends without a suggestion more 
New York, the man with a friend in London goes off to try | practical than pious confidence in the sagacity of the Emperor ; 
his hand on some new trade. Time is all in favour of the | but ‘‘ England,” says M. Larabit, “is striving to push us on 
trade, if the labour can only be kept together, and to give up | to a struggle in which her Government will take no share.” 
the struggle an hour too soon is to throw away all the No Frenchman can bear to be catspaw, even to pull his 
chances the future has always in reserve. It is, of course, to brothers out of the fire, and the roads for advance and retreat 
be borne in mind that another year of relief will intensify | are alike open to the Sovereign of whom it has just been 
demoralization, and may, if not wisely employed, produce most | said, he ‘‘is the one capable ruler in Europe; but, unfortu- 
disastrous results. But statesmen have rarely anything be- | nately, capable of anything.’”? With the same object, Prince 
fore them but a choice of evils; the demoralization may be | Napoleon, that stormy petrel of the Tuileries, has made a 
checked by a wise and kindly, though of necessity strict ad- | distinct war speech, which, while it will make all Poles 
ministration, and in that choice the balance of evidence | believe that France is about to march, may yet be repudiated 
weighed without prejudices or secret interests seems in favour | by the Emperor, and was snubbed by M. Billault. 








of judicious delay. We cannot attempt to follow the maze of confused intrigue, 
: 2 upon which, according to the gossip of chancelleries, the 
THE PIVOT OF THE POLISH QUESTION. Courts are about to enter. Whether Prince Metternich has 


HE Emperor of the French is making up his mind. That | started for Vienna burdened with propositions, or has been 

is the only deduction possible from the strange series of | summoned from Paris to explain his conduct, or has gone to 
despatches, notes, reports, foreign letters, and semi-official | sce after his steward, must be decided by wiser heads than 
articles which have seen the light this week. At the first} ours. Whether Italy has “adhered” to the Emperor, or 
blush of the Polish revolution Louis Napoleon, who we must | “ maintained a certain reserve,”” must be left to the gentle- 
not forget was once elected King of Poland, seems to have been | men who collect or invent diplomacy for M. Reuter. We 
resolved to stretch his power for the benefit of his uncle’s | desire only to point to a fact well known, yet much too often 
allies. ‘The instant the Prussian Ministry, by their ill-drawn | forgotten. Whether Europe shall strive openly for the resto- 
Convention, had given foreign nations a foothold, the Emperor | ration of Poland, or shall once more, sick with shame, watch 
proposed an ‘identical note” to be submitted to the Court of | a national massacre dignified with the name of the restoration 
Berlin. The note was to have been signed by France, Aus- | of order, depends rather upon the policy of Vienna than that of 
tria, and Great Britain, and was in appearance a spirited pro- | Great Britain or France. It seems certain that Langiewicz, the 
test against the Convention, and in reality an open menace to | new insurgent dictator, if he cannot defeat the Russians—and 
both the newly allied Powers. The Convention was declared | organized Governments are hard to defeat—can keep the 
** to exceed the rights of the Berlin Cabinet, as laid down by | insurrection afoot till the West is ready to interfere. It 
the law of nations,” a diplomatic remark meaning war, unless | seems also clear that the French Emperor, if fairly decided on 
the said law were once more respected, while the insurrection action, can move without the active support of Great Britain. 
in Poland was reported to be watched with ‘a sorrowful | The Zimes laughs at the public opinion expressed in a Guild- 
interest” in France. Earl Russell declined the note, and pre- hall meeting which, on Tuesday, demanded from the Czar 
ferred a circular from himself, calling upon the Powers who | freedom for Poland under penalty of instant—rebuke. But if 
signed the treaties of 1815 to protest against the violation of | the Czar cares nothing for English opinion, unsupported by 
the treaty affecting Poland. As the Emperor of the | fleets, Lord Palmerston certainly does, and an attack upon 
French has “torn up those treaties with the point of | France while France was engaged in a war of liberation, is 
his sword,” and the Emperor of Austria has broken them | not a political incident which opinion would be apt to approve. 
by absorbing Cracow, that does not strike outsiders as a| The emotion of France, moreover—for it is emotion, and not 
very statesmanlike move. It, however, alarmed the | opinion—seems, on the whole, to increase, and for causes easy 
Emperor of the French, who seems to have counted on British | to detect. France is delighted to find that there is a subject 
support, and he despatched instead a letter to the Emperor | on which the Emperor will permit free speech, and then one 
Alexander, supposed to contain a prayer for a general | likes the small boy so much better for striking the big one so 
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hard. The Emperor would have his people with him, may | 
even be overwhelmed by their enthusiasm, and with such 
prizes in view,—nothing less than security for his 
dynasty, and a truce with his clerical foes,—he will 
be sorely tempted to try for the second time the great 
Italian game. Only, even with France enthusiastic, and Great 
Britain assenting, he must still win the game. LBonapartes 
cannot afford defeat, even in wars of liberation, and so far as 
soldiers can see, defeat or victory will be at the disposal of 
the Cabinet of Vienna. Even the military power of France, 
immense as it is, might be over-weighted if tried against 
three military monarchies at once, all fighting, as it were, 
within bowshot of their own frontiers. France might get a 
slice of the Rhine; but Poland would be eaten meanwhile, | 
and though Frenchmen are not moral in conquest, treachery | 
of that kind is not one of the foibles they are quite disposed | 
to condone. On the other hand, if Austria chooses actively 


divided,—in a piece of slipshod legislation universally admitted 
to be makeshift and temporary, and by many held to be unfair 
to the suspected criminals, and pecuniarily unjust to the bulk 
of the ratepayers. The House base their rude and even surly 
repudiation of all inquiry this session on the recency of an 
enactment which would never have passed when it did had 
it not been supposed that something, however incomplete, was 
imperatively wanted to strengthen the hands of the law against 
the probable depredations of the long winter nights, and had 
it not also been assumed on all sides that at the earliest 
opportunity the needful inquiry would be undertaken, and this 
stop-gap measure replaced by another of a more statesmanlike 
and comprehensive kind. Then we were told that even a wisp 
of straw in the window was better than a driving storm ; 
and now we are gravely assured that the wisp of straw has 
not yet “had a fair trial,” that in many cases it has almost kept 
out the apprehended wind and sleet, and that it is indecent 





to support France, the game is won from the beginning, for | to substitute anything more symmetrical till we have fairly 
Prussia cannot move, and the Poles, who need only muskets, | gauged the effect of this magnificent device; in short, that 
gold, and artillery, would receive them all in profusion. With | the shiftlessness of last session is the best possible reason 
fifty thousand Frenchmen in Courland, the Poles well armed, | for delaying substantial repairs till next. What can be more 
and Galicia serving at once for fortress and for depdt, the | patent than the motive of such manceuvres? Surely this is 
Russian Court would nct have a hope, save in an early peace. an adroit but somewhat Machiavellian maxim to promote 
With the Poles threatened on the south, Galicia an impass- | delay ;—‘ blunder hurriedly (in your own favour) in the first 
able wall, and arms only procurable by stealth, Russia might | instance, and then insist, in a high philosophic tone, upon the 
exterminate Poland before France could arrive to her aid. duty of a patient and protracted induction of the consequences 
England, too, though her statesmen are sorely unwilling to | of your blunder, as a preliminary to comprehensive legislation.’ 
move, might act in concert with Austria, for their interests in | But wilful, and, we may almost say, indecent as was the 
respect to the Rhine are absolutely identical, and it is fear for | conduct of the House of Commons on Tuesday night, Mr. 
the Rhine which is checking the sympathy that both Houses | Forster’s luminous, weighty, and temperate speech will mark 
of Parliament have from the first shown themselves willing an era in the Liberal treatment of this difficult question. 
to express. The decision lies in Vienna, not Paris, and there | Hitherto, we may say, the Liberals have had no clear drift in 
are not ten men in Europe who can affirm that they know their dealings with the Game Laws, except that of general hos- 
under what influences the Kaiser will act. He may distrust | tility to overgrown preserves. They have seen clearly enough 
the Bonapartes,—but then the priests wish Poland free; he may | the hardship of the system to tenant-farmers; they have 
fear for Gallicia,—but then France, and France alone, could | pitied the peasantry for the severity with which an offence 
guarantee compensations. We only desire to point out that | that seems a trifling one by the poor man’s standard, and to 
the peace of Europe and the fate of a noble race are again at | which the temptations are often enormous, has sometimes 
the mercy of a Government which it was, two years ago, the | been treated ; but they have proposed no remedy which even 
fashion to consider extinct. | looks as if it were based on principle. Mr. Walter, indeed, 


|has frequently intimated, both in the House and elsewhere, 
THE SMOTHERED GAME-LAW DEBATE. 





| that the true remedy is to do away with all special game-laws, 
HE spectacle of the House of Commons on Tuesday night | and reduce the offence of stealing game to an ordinary case of 
during Sir George Grey’s Ministerial statement of the | theft within the larceny laws. No one, however, at first felt 
views of the Government concerning Mr. Forster’s motion | clear whether this proposition was conceived in the interests of 
on the Game Laws, was more picturesque than creditable. the large game-preservers or in the interests of the public. No 
Tt is usual to listen respectfully to a Minister, at least | doubt it would depend very largely indeed on the spirit in 
when he is explaining the course of the Government; but| which the proposition might be worked out. But Mr. 
Sir George Grey’s thin eager voice strove in vain to pierce | Forster’s very able speech shows good ground for supposing 
the dull clang of Tory cries for a division before dinner should | that the principle might be heartily accepted by the 
decimate their ranks. ‘The House became restive, then ab- | Liberals, and so worked out as to secure the three most 
solutely uncontrollable, under his mild rein ; rushed viciously | desirable results, —namely, a check on the temptation 
away with the bit between its teeth, and its heels in the air; to poach, a check on the extension of the larger pre- 
and it became obvious that, whatever the country might wish, | serves, and some security that the cost of protecting those 
the House had determined to indulge itself not only in having preserves should fall on the right persons. All this, we 
its own way, but in the still sweeter and rarer pleasure of doing | think, was, in Mr, Forster’s estimation, attainable by a 
80 without affecting to hear reason. It was impossible not to | strict adherence to the principle that, so fur as game can, by 
be reminded of the excellent story, in Cardinal Wiseman's just | the nature of things, be treated as ordinary property, so far, 
published lecture, about the picture of Absalom’s mule in the | and no further, it ought to be so treated ; always remembering, 
great Manchester Art Exhibition. Absalom, as the Cardinal however, that especially in populous neighbourhoods, where it 
describes the piece, is hanging in the tree, while his mule | must be exceedingly exposed property, it is a very undesir- 
scampers wildly away,—on whom a Yorkshire horsedealer, | able species of property for the welfare of the State, and ought, 
earnestly gazing, commented thus:—“ Well, he thoroughly | therefore, so far as it is defended by the State and out of 
deserves it ; what a stupid fellow he must have been to think | public moneys, to contribute to those moneys much more than 
of riding such a brute as that with nothing but a snaffle!’ | its arithmetical proportion of taxation. 
Sir George Grey will not, if he is wise, attempt to ride the| This was, we think, the clear drift of Mr. Forster’s speech, 
resent House of Commons with the snaffle of mere reason- | and we believe it to contain not merely the germs of a true 
ingagain. The only thing it obeys for a moment, on any sub- | solution, but of a solution which the Tories were very blind 
ject of the second order of urgency, is the curb of Ministerial | and foolish not to grasp at. The longer things go on as 
menace ; and Sir George Grey will deserve his fate at least they are, the more likely is it that game-preserving may 
as much as Absalom, if he ventures to face again with nothing | become so unpopular that every effort to protect it may 
better than unanswerable arguments the stolid restiveness of prove useless. Some compromise they must accept,—and 
the sporting gentlemen’s self- will. | the only one that is tenable on principle at all is to make the 
The case was the more flagrant because there was every- | stealing of game ordinary larceny, which is, so far, an advance 
thing in the speech of the member for Bradford, who moved | in the Tory direction; but, at the same time, to give no further 
for this Select Committee, to guarantee an investigation ' facilities for preventing the attempt, or punishing the crime 
studiously temperate, statesmanlike, and impartial,—-a speech | when committed, than there are in the case of ordinary 
which, in many respects, showed leanings coincident in their ‘larceny,—which might be practically a relaxation of the 
drift and tendency with the views of the more thoughtful and | present administrative facilities of the police. The result 
wide-minded of the game preservers, such as Mr. Walter, the | would, we imagine, be beneficial in every direction. By 
member for Berkshire. And what is the only ground, if it can | taking away the romance of the crime, it would gradually set 
be called a ground, on which the door was thus rudely slammed | the popular opinion of the country people against it, at all 
in the face of the Government? The Commons refuse to | events if the game-preservers did not abuse their legal rights 
aie thoroughly this session, explicitly because they in- | by establishing enormous preserves in the neighbourhood of 
ged at the fag end of last session,—in a thin House bitterly | very thick populations. And this practice it would dis- 
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courage, as it would render the machinery for apprehending 
on suspicion, and for convicting after commission of crime, 
more cumbrous than it now is. ; 
Again, if game were regarded simply as property, the first 
right in the game on his own land would accrue to the tenant, 
not to the landlord ; and if he gave it up, it would probably 
be on much fairer terms to himself than he now does. 


large preserves) is made to the farmer for game; but if once 
the property right were in him—if he had the absolute right 
to kill it as vermin in all cases where that right had not been 
specially resigned by him for valuable consideration, we may 
be sure the negotiation would be much more favourable to 
him thanitnowis. He would start in it from higher ground. 

Lastly, as property—and property very expensive to the 


State to protect—game should not only pay county rates, as | 


Mr. Forster pointed out, but a peculiarly high rate, which 
would put a further limitation on large preserves. The 
practice, in the case of land supporting a large head of game, 
ought to be to rate it not merely at its intrinsic value, but 
decidedly higher, in order to check the development of a kind 
of property peculiarly troublesome to the State and prolific 
of crime. 

In this way, without endangering the wholesome and 
manly amusements of sportsmen, we are tolerably confident 
that the policy of the Liberal party might be reconciled with 
the prejudices of the Tory party. But nothing can be done 
with a Parliament which declines even to hear the Minister 
explain the views of the Government on this great question, 
because they imply an approval of the policy of investigation. 
A time may come when they will regret having assigned such 
a reason for delay as they assigned on Tuesday last. 
they discredited themselves last session, is a poor reason for 
shutting their eyes till next. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE EXPLAINED. 

. mystery is out at last. It was always a puzzle to all 

men who comprehended the East why the Chinese 
Government, with its traditions of isolation, its timidity, and 
its pride, should have so suddenly sought to give itself masters 
in the shape of a sepoy army commanded by Europeans. 
Asiatics are not often so unsuspicious, nor are Chinese the 
most confiding of Asiatics. The blue-book on China just 
published, hewever—a mass of official detritus worth exactly 
nothing, but serving very well to conceal a political nugget 
or two—explains very satisfactorily, or unsatisfactorily, this 
departure from Chinese precedent. Prince Kung never 
demanded British drill-masters, did not suggest them, and, 
so far as we can gather from a very cautious state- 
ment of his opinions, did not desire them at all. They 
were forced on him by Mr. Bruce, who seems, in his unyield- 
ing, unsympathetic Scotch way, to have gained much the 
same position at Pekin as Mr. Kinglake describes the “ great 
Elchee”’ to have assumed in Constantinople. The develop- 
ment of the scheme was in this wise. Mr. Bruce, in the 
general interests of civilization and the special interests of 
the China trade, undertook to protect the Treaty Ports, and, 
apparently, to clear the neighbourhood of Shanghai of insur- 
gent Taepings, provided the Chinese garrison would assist. 
That was promised, of course, the Chinese unfeignedly 
approving the conduct of foreign barbarians in fighting 
their battles without reward. If the Englishmen won, 
the Taepings would be defeated, the revenue guaranteed, 
and an unpleasant duty very cheaply performed. If, on 





| Majesty’s Government would lend that officer, and find drill- 


No | 
doubt an allowance (generally very insufficient in the case of | 


That 


instructors besides. ‘‘I urged,” says the Ambassador, “ with 
all possible earnestness, the necessity of acting without loss of 
time,” and finally told him that if the British Government was 
to defend the Treaty Ports “this was a sine gud non.” “The 
Prince approved,” of course ;—what does any Asiatic ever do 
when a strong-headed European has him once in his mental 
grasp ?—Cuaptain Cane was appointed, and the levy of a sepoy 
army commenced. The design was none of Prince Kung’s, 
though approved, we are bound to add, by the Governor- 
General of Central China, and the “ earnestness”? mentioned 
seems to indicate a resistance which Mr. Bruce had to over- 
come by a strong mental squeeze. The Prince is, in fact, at 
| once jealous of his authority, and very averse to quarrel with 
Europeans, who, as these despatches show, when building sites 
are refused at half-price, land marines, pull down the Chinese 
houses, and so clear the ground by a process which, say in 
| Southampton or St. Malo, might possibly be thought slightly 
‘summary. We have in France exactly the same right of 
, acquiring land which we have secured in China; but then in 
| France one asks usually the owner’s consent to the sale. 
However, oppression is the lot of mankind, and one cannot 
live in the air, and there are other truisms familiar to the 
| Anglo-Saxon adventurer, and very effective when there are 
Armstrongs in port; so we may let that pass. At all events, 
Prince Kung fears the British, and a few months later displayed 
| this fear in a very comical fashion. ‘‘ General” Burgevine, 
sepoy officer, found his men’s pay a little delayed, and con- 
| sidering regularity the very soul of discipline, he took it by 
force from the Treasury. Prince Kung could not endure an 
act which, as he clearly perceived, struck at the foundation 
of the civil authority. He applied to Mr. Bruce, and on that 
| gentleman declining to interfere, hit on an expedient really 
amusing in its ingenious cowardice. He gazetted the general as 
dismissed; but did not inform him of his dismissal, and con- 
| tinued his pay and allowances, thus maintaining his authority 
| in the eyes of his people without offending his own subordinate. 
| Imagine his authority when thirty thousand men are com- 
/manded by thirty General Burgevines, quite capable of 
| coalescing, and not incapable, when provoked, of marching 
| upon Pekin, and declaring a regency specially empowered to 
| pay the foreigners with due punctuality. 
| We have not, as at present informed, many arguments to 


| produce against Mr. Bruce’s advice. It may, for aught we 


know, be necessary to put down the Taepings, and impossible 
to effect that object without Chinese trained under English 
officers. It may be much the best for Prince Kung to create 
a force which he cannot rule, and for us to commence @ 
scheme which, whether our intentions are simple or subtle, 
will place China at the disposal of the protecting power. 
But we do object, after this, to be told that the British Go- 
vernment is not responsible for the new policy, that it is a 
local affair altogether, and that Parliament has no claim to be 
consulted on Chinese local affairs. They are not local affairs. 
The acts described in these despatches form the commences 
ment of a new and most intricate foreign policy suggested by 
a British ambassador, approved by a British Secretary of State, 
and to be carried out by British officers. Itis a policy which 
will totally change our position in Eastern Asia, which may 
end in the acquisition of a second India, and which, if it 
stops short of that extreme result, will impose on us for years 
the obligations of the ultimate, and, therefore, paramount 





power among a third of the human race. As it is, the Rus- 
sians in China explain their negotiations with the native 


the other hand, the Taepings won, the Emperor would lose | Court to our Minister as carefully as they would explain at 


nothing except the aid of some foreigners, whom the Flowery 
Land could spare with little sadness or dissatisfaction. The 
promise was honestly given, and the promised “braves” ap- 
peared, but unluckily the moment the English departed they 
followed the English example. Kading, for example, was 
taken by Englishmen, handed over to the Imperialists, and 
filled with a garrison of braves, who immediately ran away, 
leaving the Taepings to return and decapitate all the loyal. 
The Taeping tide receded before the pumps, but always 
over-mastered the permanent dyke. Mr. Bruce grew tired of 
his endless labour, and in an interview with Prince Kung, 
held on May 7th, 1862, he told him pretty bluntly—the un- 
lucky Prince, in a subsequent letter, calls him “ plainspoken 


but friendly,”—that his braves were a horde of ruffians who | 


only insulted the allies. The “Prince fully admitted their 
indiscipline,” but hoped to organize a new force, whereupon 
Mr. Bruce suggested his preconceived plan. He told Prince 
Kung that Chinese coudd fight if disciplined after the English 
fashion, that he must have a new artillery, and that he had 
better appoint Captain Cane to be its director at once. Her 


Calcutta negotiations with the Nizam. 


| Earl Russell seems on the receipt of these despatches to 


have been struck, not with the responsibility assumed,—for 
was he not Lord John Russell ?>—~but with the difficulty of 
explaining that responsibility in the Peers. He accordingly, 
after reflection for about three months, hit upon a v 

noteworthy plan. He sanctioned the loan of Her Majesty’s 
ofticers for drill-instructors, and requested Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis to continue their rank and allowances. But 
he objected to their ever turning their knowledge to 
practical use, and inserted in his note to the War Office 
these remarkable words:—‘ Provided that such officer 
and mepv do not act in the field with the officers 
they are engaged in instructing.” There is a difference 
you perceive, between Fagin and Sykes. These officers, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, if they are of any use at all, 
are useful to turn Chinese into efficient soldiers. But having 
turned them, they are not to command them, because that 
would appear immoral. The Imperialist army, indeed, it 
would almost seem, invested by tuition with irresistible 
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strength, is to be turned loose on the population unrestrained 
by the officers whose civilized teaching has made the uncivil- 
ized so powerful. A greater crime could hardly be committed; 
but fortunately the order is only a sort of anende honorable 
offered to Providence and the House of Commons for slaying 
people who have no quarrel with us. All districts within 


thirty miles of a treaty port are exempted from this restriction, | 


and “it will not apply ” to any officers who quit the British 


service for that of the Chinese Government! The practical | 


working of the order will, therefore, be somewhat in this 
wise. John Smith, of Her Majesty’s 10th, resigns, accepts 
Chinese employ, and collects 1,500 braves. Ile borrows a 


dozen drill-masters, changes his horde into a regiment | 


irresistible to Tuaepings, then offers to one of the 
“lent” officers an ensigncy, to another an adjutancy, to 
the third the sccond command, and finds himself in three 
months chief of a perfectly equipped irregular regiment, 
the superiors of any troops in Asia, except the Sikhs, and 
with natives in his own ranks who will make very good 
drill-masters. How irresistible such a force may become we 
may gather from a letter of Vice-Consul Markham, who 
relates how in November Colonel Burgevine, with only 1,500 
disciplined Chinese, fell on a large force of rebels, inflicted 
“immense loss,” killed an extraordinary number of 
chiefs and, in fact, so defeated the enemy “ that ten 
thousand only are said to have got away.’ What must have been 
the extent of that force of which on/y ten thousand escaped, and 
what the disparity of power between disciplined and undis- 
ciplined Chinese, when the defeated and worthless residuum is 
seven times the conquering army? Regiments thus powerful are 
to be created in dozens, to be commanded by British officers, 
acting under a notification in the Gazette, and to be drilled by 
British sergeants, and then the British Government, which 
has thus given firearms to children, ‘ wipeth its mouth and 
saith, Lo! I have done no wickedness!” 





BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 
HE whole of the correspondence respecting the gunboat 
Alabama has now been laid before Parliament, and it is 
not possible to deny that, at all events so far as the Board of 
Customs and the Collector at Liverpool are concerned, the 
case assumes a very ugly appearance. The evidence before 
them was shortly as follows:—‘‘The Messrs. Laird were 
building a vessel in their yard which they admitted to the 
Customs’ Surveyor to be a war vessel ; but they did not appear 
disposed to reply to any questions respecting the destination 
of the vessel after she left Liverpool. The registered cap- 
tain of this vessel was Matthew Butcher. William Passmore, 
a British seaman, swore that Captain Butcher engaged him to 
serve on board this ship, and told him that ‘the vessel was 
going out to the Government of the Confederate States of 
America,’ and that ‘they were going to fight for the 
Southern Government.’” Having this evidence duly be- 
fore him, the Collector of Customs at Liverpool refused 
to detain the vessel, and the Board of Customs, act- 
ing, it is said, under the advice of their solicitor, supported 
him in his decision. Who is the solicitor to the Customs? 
What evidence does he usually require of any disputed fact ? 
Is there no one in the House of Commons who will endeavour 
to find out what Mr. Price Edwards, the Liverpool collector, 
would consider sufficient to justify the detention of a vessel 
fitted out in defiance of the law to prey on the commerce of 
anally? It is true, that after a week's delay, the law 
officers of the Crown overruled the decision of the Customs’ 
solicitor, but very good care had been taken in the mean- 
time that the bird should be allowed to escape, and when 
Mr. Price Edwards went to seize, no doubt he went 
with a cheerful laugh, congratulating himself on the 
way he had jockeyed the Yankees. Now, that this gentleman 
is deservedly esteemed by the Board of Customs as one of 
their ablest officers we know, and that his influence with 
them is proportionately great ; but he must not be permitted 
to indulge his slavcholding predilections at the expense of 
the honour of thecountry. It is abundantly clear that neither 
he nor the Board of Customs entertain any dread whatever of 
“a fraudulent neutrality,” and are quite willing to accept 
their share of the “ disgrace” attached to it with the same 
readiness with which the early Christians welcomed martyr. 
dom. It is avery beautiful and touching sight; but the 
Foreign Office had better see that the evidence, in case of 
future Alabamas, goes straight to the law officers of the 
Crown. 
For it is just possible that such cases may arise. Noto- 
riously, the Emperor of China has recently been smitten with 
@ vast desire to increase his fleet, and why may not Mr. 


Jefferson Davis share, by some strange chanee, the naval 
emotions of the Brother of the Sun and Mcon? It is 
stated thit at the present moment two war steamers of 2,200 
tons’ burden, as well as a steem-ram, are building in the 
Messrs. Lairds’ yard at Birkenl:ead for his Celestial Majesty, 
and that Captain Bullock, who superintended the construction 
of the Alabama, strange to say, is equally scdulons in his 
attention to the progress of these vessels. On the 12th July 
last, the Captain was certainly acting under the orders of Mr. 
Mallory, the Seeretary of the Confederate States Navy, for 
a letter distinctly proving as much has been intercepted and 
published by the orders of Mr. Seward; but doubtless the 
hope of profit or caprice has induced him to transfer his 
allegiance ; or it may be that Lord Russell’s energetic remon- 
strances have compelled Mr. Davis to abandon all ideas of 
further violating our neutrality, and Captain Bullock to look 
elsewhere for remuncrative employment. But be this as it 
'may, there is a good deal of such work to be had just now, 
for it is said that upwards of fifty steam-vessls, of various 
' descriptions, in different stages of completeness, may be pointed 
‘out in progress for the Emperor of China, in the great 
| shipbuilders’ yards in the Mersey and the Clyde. 
| Now the whole question is, in what spirit does the British 
| Government intend to act? If to all complaints the American 
| Minister gets no other reply than that the Foreign Enlistment 
| Act “‘can be evaded by very subtle contrivances,” but that the 
| Government ‘‘ cannot on that account go beyond the letter of 
the existing law,” we think he may as well save the expendi- 
| ture of pen and ink incurred in writing them. But what a 
| new-born babe, what a very ‘‘chrysom child” of innocence 
Lord Russell must be, if he considers that Captains Bullock 
| and Butcher resorted to very subtle contrivances to conceal 
'their purpose. And they are likely to be so much deeper now. 
| How is a poor Collector of Customs to see through such a fog 
as calling Jefferson Davis the Emperor of China? The Yankees 
must be merciful with us ; we are not so ’cute as they are. 
| What we want to know is this—does the Government 
‘mean to compel its officials in the ports known for their 
Southern predilections to do their duty or not? Are they to 
be allowed again to shut their eyes to the effect of evidence— 
the most conclusive possible—until the hostile vessel is com- 
plete and able to slip to sea? Has the Liverpool collector 
been made to understand that he must act on evidence such 
as, in the case of the Alabama, he refused to act on? There 


| is no amendment of the law required. The Government has 


ample powers, and if it really wanted to put a stop to the 
fitting out of vessels in our ports for the Confederates, Mr. 
Davis would be unable to get a fishing smack out of the 
Mersey. 

Lord Russell, indeed, in his despatch of the 24th January, 
assumes that before he could detain a vessel, he must have 
‘‘ evidence sufficient to satisfy a court of law”’ as to her being 
a war vessel, and as to her actual destination. We altogether 
dispute such a conclusion. If, indeed, the vessel were actually 
ready to sail it would be wise to act with the very greatest 
caution, for it is obvious that in such a case the pecuniary loss 
sustained by the owner of a ship unjustly detained would be 
very large. But when a vessel is still incomplete, compara- 
tively slight evidence should be considered sufficient om 
which to detain her. The seizure would, in reality, be a 
mere order that she should not be permitted to leave the 
port; her equipment might go on just as if nothing had 
happened: and, if all were really above-board, the owner 
could prove his bona fides to the satisfaction of the collector, 
and get the detention removed without trouble or expense in 
a few hours. But where the builders, the captain, and the 
owner alike refuse information which it is their clear duty to 
give, we say advisedly that very slight evidence ought to in- 
duce the Government to act. The objection that mistakes 
would perpetually be made and the Customs’ officers made 
responsible in damages docs not weigh with us one feather. 
Any owner would sooner avoid detention by giving the 
required information, than refuse it without an object, and 
have to look to the chances of an action for redress. And we 
think, moreover, that a man who had invited the seizure by 
a mere obstinate refusal to answer the collector’s questions, 
when there was real ground for suspicion, would neither de- 
serve nor obtain much compensation at the hands of a jury. 

It was not in this spirit that the American Government 
acted towards us in 1855. They seized the ship Maury at 
the request of our Consul at New York, on evidence of the 
most inconclusive kind. A policeman and an ex-ship’s car- 
penter deposed that the Maury was a vessel of war, and the 
same policeman and a ‘ counsellor at law,” deposed that they 
had heard that she was intended for the Russian Govern- 
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ment—and this was all, In a day or two the owners pro- | Her Majesty’s Palaces and the Publie Offices, the High Court 
duced evidence of such a sort that the Consul himself was | of Parliament, the Courts ef Law and Equity, the Police 
in very shame obliged to ask that the proceedings might be Courts, the Theatres, and other places of public resort, and 


stepped ; yet the owners have never to this day obtained the in any case when the streets or thoroughfares may be 
least redress. We do not ask that the Government shall , thronged or may be liable to be obstructed.” But that clause 
imitate Mr. Attorney-General Cushing, and vindicate the does not make him Commander-in-Chief. 
Queen’s determination not to suffer any of the belligerent The next sentence ot the letter expresses Sir R. Mayne’s 
powers to trespass on our neutral rights by acting in astonishment at finding a different state of things in the park 
such a fashion as this. But there is a difference | from that which he expected. We confess ourselves entirely 
between dispensing with evidence altogether, and refusing unable to reconcile the statement made in the letter, and 
to move till there is a legal ease on the depositions. For in- | by Lord Hotham in the House of Commons, that Sir R. 
stance, the publication of Mr. Mallory’s letter, which shows Mayne Was quite unaware of the space which the Secretary 
Captain Bullock to be a Confederate agent, is no legal evi- | of State for War considered it necessary to keep clear, with Sir 
dence of that fact whatever; but can a doubt be entertained | G. Lewis's explicit declaration that a map upon which the whole 
that the Government ought to act unhesitatingly on that of the intended arrangements were laid duwn was shown to 
assumption? Legal proof of the genuineness of that letter, Sir R. Mayne before the 7th. It is for the Commissioner of 
and that Mr. Mallory is acting as Secretary to the Navy in | Police and his advocates to expla'n this contradiction. The 
the South, might, if necessary, be procured, and there is public will certainly accept without hesitation the statement 
already abundant evidence that Captain Bullock acted as their | of Sir G. Lewis. And now we get a glimpse of what Sir R. 
agent in respect of the Alabama. We have no desire, how- | Mayne’s arrangements would have been, if he had been left 
ever, to see the hands of the Government tied. Let every case | to himself; for he complains that the effect of the course 
be judged on its own merits. But let us do by the United | actually pursued was ‘to deprive the Royal party of the 
States as the United States in 1855 did by us, and show that | joyous cheering there had been elsewhere at every point.” 
we are determined to put astop to expeditions which are |'This can only mean that Sir Richard would have let the 
utterly at variance with even the semblance of neutrality, and crowd come up quite close behind the ranks of the volunteers, 
which the executive by every consideration of dignity or| pressing in upon their thin formation of only four deep, 
honeur is bound to defeat. and that instead of presenting to the Princess the imposing 
| spectacle of 17,000 armed citizens paying her their heartfelt 
SIR RICHARD MAYNE’S LETTER TO THE “TIMES.” | homage in disciplined silence, he would have desired to see a 
‘IR RICHARD MAYNE’S “Letter to the gentlemen | waving line, squeezed in bet ween the procession and a cheer- 
connceted with the Times,” which was read in the | ing crowd, whose loud salutations, most appropriate elsewhere, 
House of Commons on Friday, by Lord Hotham, is a curious | would have utterly marred the effect of the great military 
document. It begins by an allusion to some observations which | demonstration which Her Majcsty’s express orders had called 





are said to be contained in the 7imes of the 9th, and to censure 

the arrangements made by the authority of the Secretary 

of State for War for the volunteer gathering in Hyde Park | 
on the preceding Saturday. 

We have carefully read the newspaper referred to, and we | 
are unable to find in the whole of the graphic description | 
which it gives of the proceedings in the park a single word | 
reflecting on the course taken by the War Department. The | 
fact that the people were kept at a certain distance behind | 
the lines of volunteers is simply mentioned, and that is all; | 
but Sir R. Mayne, in his eagerness to gain a little popularity 
at the expense of others, has seized upon this bare statement 
and distorted it into the condemnation of Sir G. Lewis, which 
he appears to be so eager to procure. Starting from this 
imaginary censure, the Commissioner of Police goes on to 
inform his correspondents that he has suspended the 
Superintendent of Police on duty in Hyde Park, for not 
having resisted the execution of the orders of the Secretary 
of State. 

It is, of course, necessary that Sir R. Mayne should main- 
tain strict discipline in the force under his authority ; but the | 
severe punishment inflicted ou a meritorious officer is scarcely 
justified by the alleged offence, and would seem to have been 
in reality a sacrifice to Sir Richard’s wounded pride ; while it 
cavnot fail to render the police disinclined to co-operate 
cordially and readily with the military authorities on future 
occasions, 

Sir Richard Mayne next tells us what his intentions were, and 
seems to imagine that it was for him to order out the volun- 
teers, to place them where and as he chose, and, in fact, that 
he was for the hour the supreme authority in Hyde Park. 
This is a new view of the case. We had previously understood 
that it was the Queen, and not the Commissioner of Police, 
who had acceded to the wish of the volunteers throughout the 
country to do honour to the Princess Alexandra, and that it 
was by Her Majesty’s express desire that they were drawn up 
in double lines in Hyde Park. We believed that it rested 
with Sir G. Lewis, and not with Sir R. Mayne, to make the 
arrangements necessary for carrying the royal orders into 
effect, and, in short, that it was for Her Majesty to make 
known her pleasure to her Ministers, for them to give their | 


orders accordingly, and for the police to obey. Sir R. Mayne | 











has undoubtedly the powers conferred by the annexed clause : 
—‘* And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Com- 
missioners of Police from time to time, and as occasion shall 
require, to make regulations for the route to be observed by | 
all carts, carriages, horses, and persons, and for preventing | 
obstruction of the streets and thoroughfares within the Metro- 
politan Police District in all times of public processions, public 


forth. 

It is an old wish, ‘‘that my enemy would write a book,” 
and if we were Sir R. Mayne’s enemies we should greatly 
rejoice, instead of, as we do, sincerely regretting that he has 
written this foolish letter. 

But the last sentence surpasses all the rest—‘‘ You may 
take any notice you think proper of the arrangements in the 
park.” So says the Commissioner of Police, an official of 
long standing, filling an important and confidential post, and 
writing to ‘‘ the gentlemen connected with the Times ;” you 
may take, that is, any notice you think proper of the arrange- 
ments of the Secretary of State for War—the more sharply 
you criticize them the better I shall Le pleased. We believe 
that such a proceeding as this finds no parallel in the annals 
of official indiscretions. The junior clerk in the most 
subordinate office would have known, if he had been tempted 
to do anything of the kind, that it would be a serious breach 
of the most ordinary rules of official discipline; yet Sir R. 
Mayne not only commits the impropriety, but glories in and 
parades it. ‘“‘ C’est pire qu'un crime ; c'est une bétise ;” and in 
all earnestness it is a serious thing that a public officer holding 


| an appointment, in which discretion and reticence are so 
| especially necessary, should have shown himself under any pro- 


vocation so utterly wanting in both. 

But we are altogether at a loss to comprehend what it was 
which provoked Sir R. Mayne. We can hardly suppose that 
he is animated by any personal dislike to Sir G. Lewis, who 
was for two years his direct official superior; for we have 
always understood that the present Secretary of State for War 
was one of the kindest and most considerate of chicfs; still 
less can we conceive it possible that the Commissioner of 
Police either has himself any hostility to the volunteer force, 
or has made himself, on this occasion, the tool of any clique 
who may be actuated by such feelings; and we are, at last, 
almost driven to believe that Sir R. Mayne has committed 
this egregious blunder under the smart of offended dignity, 
or from some exaggerated notion of his own importance. 

We trust, however, that he will receive such a lesson from 
his official superiors as, combined with Sir G. Lewis’s calm 
and dignified public disavowal, will save us from again wit- 
nessing the unseemly spectacle of an official subordinate, 
charged with grave and important duties, deliberately inviting 
a public journal to make hostile criticisms on the acts of a 
Secretary of State. 








THE MURDERER BURTON, AND THE THEORY OF 
MONOMANIA. 

\ R. RIBTON is, no doubt, in his way an able advocate ; but 

4 we think a little of that metaphysical insight which, in 


rejoicings, or illuminations, and also to give directions to the | ordinary cases, is the last qualification an able barrister would 
constables for keeping order, and for preventing any obstruc- | desire, might have enabled him to make out a case for his client 


tion of the thoroughfares in the immediate neighbourhood of | 





Burton, the Chatham murderer, which would have produced a far 
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deeper impression on the Court than he succeeded in producing, | polizing impulse; but also one which does not follow the ordinary 
though, perhaps, not a better result for the great ends of justice. laws of moral consequence, which is arbitrary and purposeless, not 
When the counsel, falling into the hacknied train of ideas belong- | a product of self-indulgence, but a caprice of moral organization. 
ing to this department of jurisprudence, strove to make out a case Now, it seems to us that at least an exceedingly plausible, though 
for the presence of illusions or delusions in the mind of the prisoner, | not, we think, a true account, of Robert Alexander Burton's crime 
he not only wholly failed, but diverted the attention of the | might be given, which would exactly square with this description 
jury from the only line of considerations which would have tended | of monomania. We will mention later the symptoms which seem 
at least to exonerate his client from the moral responsibility of inconsistent with the theory, and at present only narrate the 
ordinary men. As we are not counsel for the prisoner, | case as the counsel for the prisoner might have narrated it, if he 
we will admit at once that on the whole evidence we had grasped the strongest points of his case. Here is the son of a 
regard the verdict as sound, and Mr. Justice Wightman’s | mother who had twice attempted suicide, and both times been re- 
sentence as the only one consistent with the demands | moved to a lunatic asylum to restrain her,—the brother of one who 
of that large view of our penal code which will not admit of its | is considered silly, and ‘* answers in monosyllables ;” but who is him- 
relaxation on any merely presumptive or probable grounds. But | self held to be intelligent and even clever. The master towhom he had 
having made this admission, we think it may be interesting to point | been apprenticed in 1859 had deposed to his striking caprices of 
out how very much more powerful a case might have been made | behaviour: “ Very often he would drop his tools, run out of the 
for the prisoner by an advocate with a distinct grasp of the nature | shop, and pass backwards and forwards as if absent in mind ; when 
of monomania than was actually made by Mr. Ribton. | told todo anything he would often run about looking up to the 
Monomania need not involve any vestige of liability to illu- | sky as if he were a maniac:”"—but beyond this nothing had 
sion or delusion. It is, on the contrary, the monopoly of the | transpired till the murder itself to indicate liability to monomania. 
mind either by a single thought or a single impulse, which thought | The incident of the cat-pie so injudiciously drawn attention to by 
or impulse, though not necessarily alien to any healthy mind, yet | the counsel for the defence, not only has no bearing on the subject, 
would, in sane people, be alternated freely with a variety of other | but, so far as it goes, only proves that at the time it occurred the lad’s 
qualifying influences, instead of stretching its dreadful monotony | nature was like, instead of unlike, that of the majority of hisclass and 
over the whole horizon of the character, and excluding the salutary | age. Latent tendencies to monomania, however, if really hereditary, 
equipoise of counteracting and diversifying tendencies. For example, | often appear decisively for the first time about the prisoner's age, 
a man’s intellect might be so absolutely absorbed by a perfectly true | eighteen,—and the meagreness of the previous evidence, therefore, 
though very narrow impression—say, for example, the unlimited | ought not to weigh too much against him. Now what are the 
services df steam to the human race—that he is for all intents and | circumstances of the murder? First, it is clear that no selfish, 
purposes a monomaniac, anintellectual boiler (without asafety-valve), | interested, or natural motive of any sort, had anything to do with 
and nothing else. Such a man, horsed on his one idea, would ride the selection of the victim. 1t is admitted on all hands that caprice 
rampant over all the feelings or thoughts of his saner neighbours, | or opportunity, or some trivial accident in the links of 
and though possessed by a thought true in itself, would, in conse- | mental association, alone determined the choice of the victim. 
quence of being possessed by it instead of possessing it, exhibit all| The child killed was ‘‘ten years of age, a cheerful little 
the symptoms of mental derangement. ‘The inability to appreciate | fellow, always singing.” “I had not any particular ill-feeling 
the ordinary influence of ordinary ideas, in consequence of any fatal | against the boy,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ but Thad made up my mind 
prepossession, is quite as genuine a form of insanity as the liability | to kill somebody. I knew the boy, and knew where he 
to completely false impressions. The man who cannot see the post | lived ; and knew the mother, and where she lived.” No attempt 
before him for fanatical gazing at the ground or the sky, is quite as | was made to show any quarrel or cause of quarrel,—the prisoner's 
unable to govern his own movements as the man who does see a/| account being accepted as true. But this being so, is it not at 
non-existent lion in his path. ‘This kind of monomania has, how- } least clear that there was some curious cause at work in the 
ever, no bearing on the case of the prisoner Burton. But there | prisoner’s own mind, which he did not at all understand himself, 
is another equally genuine case. ‘The understanding may be | influencing his imagination? First, the intention ‘to kil! some- 
tolerably open, and yet a single impulse get exclusive possession | body” had taken possession of him; next, he did not care whom ; 
of the will in the same absorbing and pre-occupying fashion. For | but so far as he can account for his choice himself, he can only tell 
example, almost all sane men understand the destructive impulse. | us that the child and his mother had a certain fixed place in his 
There are probably few living people who do not at times feel an | own imagination. “I knew the boy, and where he lived ; and knew 
unreasonable desire to commit some mischief, to clear a space | the mother, and where she lived,” as if he felt in some inexplicable 
round them in the world,—to sacrifice some other person or thing | way that the place they had assumed in his own inner world had 
merely to the irritation which its (apparently) inopportune exist- | something to do with the choice he had made. He seems, as we 
ence excites in them. The man who, after losing heavily at a | shall see, to have thought a great deal of “the mother and where 
gambling-house, found a person tying his shoe calmly at the top | she lived,” as well as of the boy, his victim. Probably he had 
of the stairs, and kicked him down, with the unfair observation, | thought to himself that this was a boy whom he had 
‘Damn you, you are always tying your shoe,” is merely a repre- | the strength to overpower, that if he killed him he would 
sentative of the unreasonable access of destructive spite which is , not be there any more, that his mother would then live alone, and 
apt at times to come upon all men. But then, in all sane men, | had mused upon the difference it might make to her, and so forth. 
these sudden impulses, however powerful, never, in fact, ob-| If this sort of fascination were upon him, the insane importance 
literate, though they may throw into the shadow, the traces of | he evidently attaches to the chain of incidents which finally deter- 
other and better impulses. In a sane murderer, pity, or; mined his act is explained at once. ‘ Mr. Everest,” he said to 
shame, or awe, or gratitude, or some other impulse of human | the superintendent of police, when he gave himself up to justice 
nature, will compete with the destructive impulse, and, so to say, | after the murder, ‘I don't want to see the boy's mother, that’s 
give the better will a chance to assert itself, and throw its weight | the only thing that touches me; but you go and see her, and ask 
into the better scale. But in a monomaniac this will not be so. | her if she recollects standing in the street with the little boy I 
The one impulse which takes the command fairly gets its head, and | killed that day at 1 o'clock, at the lower part of Chatham,—if she 
leaves no room, even for the pleading of any other, till it issatiated. | recollects the boy coming along with the baker's barrow with his 
No one, we suppose, regards the famishing tiger, with the scent of | nose bleeding,—that’s the first time I saw the boy that day. I 
its prey in its nostrils, as a free agent to refuse or yield to the | went up to Mrs. Nicholson's fora penny loaf, and the boy was late 
impulse which bids it spring ; one appetite, and one only, occupies | with the barrow,—and when the baker's boy came along, his 
the whole area of its nature; and it is, therefore, the type of a [deceased's] nose was bleeding, and the mother said that her boy’s 
monomaniac murderer. Now, when such a condition of mind as | nose often bled, and she had sometimes a rare job to stop it.” 
this can be proved to exist in a man without criminal antecedents, | Nowallthishad no connection withthe murderat all, except through 
—in other words, if you can show that it is due, not to a selfish | the evidently strong fascination all these links in the chain of 
or habitual indulgence of passion, but to an abnormal structure | association evidently had on the mind of the murderer. He saw the 
of character rendering it, from constitutional and non-moral | boy and his mother, and the boy's nose was bleeding—a circum- 
causes, liable to these vibrating monotones of unexpectedand almost | stance which, with the mother’s remark about it, had evidently 
unintelligible feeling, then you prove monomania. Of course, a man | taken a strange hold of his imagination, He had been thinking of 
may be responsible for bursts of really uncontrollable passion, the boy and hismother before; now he sees the child bleeding, and his 
because, even if uncontrollable, they represent a character habitu- | mother remarks how much difficulty she has often had in stopping 
ally ungoverned where it might have been governed, and if it had, | it. He has been making up his mind to kill “somebody.” Here 
would have been controllable in the final trial. And to prove | is a curious signal to him whom to kill—a token of destiny :—the 
monomania, therefore, you must show not merely an absolutely mono. ! boy will soon bleed and his mother be quite unable to stop it, he 
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thinks. Some time after he sees the child going up to the Chatham | 
lines, asi:s him ** to go round the chalk,” and then he says he mur- 
dered the boy,—that he struck him in the neck, threw him down, 
“ vraspel him by the neck and squeezed him, and trod upon him till 
the blood gushed out of his nose and mouth.” Horrible as it is, is 
not this a sign of the tyranny which the event of the morning 
was exercising over his monomaniac thought ? Though he has the 
knife with him, he does not strike a second time; but fulfils, 
as it were, the frightful omen of the mother’s own words by his act. 
Then the only further interest he seems to take in the matter con- 
cerns these two things—the feelings of the child's mother and the 
victim's blood. For the mother he evidently entertains the kind of 
pity which a man feels for one whom he has injured against his 
will and in spite of himself. He will not see her. He is very well 
aware when he is going near her house, and objects to it; ‘ that’s 
the only thing that touches me.” And as to the blood of his 
victim, he is painfully precise ; some of it he expects will be found 
on his necktie, some of it up thesleeves of his blouse, very little or 
none on the knife, ‘for I cleaned it by jobbing it into the ground ;” 
some of it was wiped on the boy's shirt, and some of it washed off 
after it was dry in the pond. In everything there is that anxiety 
about precision so curiously characteristic of mania. The police- | 


man speaks of the death-blow as given on the left side, and he | 
says, almost plaintively, ‘* No, sir, it ain't indeed ; if you look you'll 
find it’s the right side,—just here.” In all these circumstances 
have we not the well-known tokens of an imagination dominated 
by a perfectly arbitrary impulse, which makes the murderer feel a 
mere instrument, not a free agent, and leaves his mind open to 
all that precision of detail which always accompanies involuntary 
excitement of imagination,—rarely the excitement of will, or of | 
self-regulated purpose ? 

We confess we think Mr. Ribton might have made a very much | 
more powerful impression by such an argument as this, than by | 
the string of inapplicable dicta concerning delusions with which he 
bewildered the Court. But it does not satisfy us, for two reasons, — 
first, that the prisoner admitted that not this child, but a “ Mr, 
Clark,” who had in some way injured him, would have been his | 
victim, if Mr. Clark had not moved from the place. ‘ Mr. Clark 
may thank his stars he has left Chatham,—he was the first man I 
made up my mind to kill: he was my greatest enemy ; 
but he had left the town.” This shows an alterna- | 
tive power at work in his mind, and a mixture of ordinary hostility 
in his motives which goes to loosen the iron tyranny over his 
thoughts of which we have spoken, and to prove that he did, in 
some measure, order his own actions by, in some measure, ordinary 
motives. Next, he admitted that the wish to get himself hanged 
was mingled with his motives. Instead of going to prove his mono- 
mania, this, we think, tends to disprove it. It shows, at least, a 
certain distinct consciousness of a secondary aim Leyond the 
immediate act,—which certainly breaks the spell of the imagina- 
tive fascination in that act itself :—indeed, any conscious com- 
plexity of motive dissolves the dreadful simplicity, and weakens 
the fierce intensity of monomania. Moreover, the motive of a wish | 
to be hanged is though a foolish by no means an insane motive, | 
probably involving, as it does, the ordinary passion for notoriety | 
which so often stimulates to crime. On the whole, then, we hold 
the verdict to be correct and the sentence just. But the trial 
betrays a remarkable ignorance of the true nature of monomania, 
a clearer insight into which, on Mr. Ribton’s part, might have 
enabled him to win a different verdict, and probably a less desira- 
ble one, from the jury. 


THE BRUTALITIES OF WARFARE, 
HE Press of all Europe is ringing with condemnation of the 
brutalities practised by Russian troops. ‘The murders of unarmed | 
men in Miechow, the outrages offered to local authorities, the inces- | 
sant destruction of chateaux and homesteads, the licence of pillage | 
which seems to be given to the troops, are all quoted as evidences of | 
the exceptional barbarity with which Russia wages war. She has, it 
is said, broken the laws imposed by civilization upon the use of | 
force, and deserves to be regarded only as a barbarian power, a | 
sentence which, if authority supported opinion, would place her 
outside the protection of European diplomacy. In the midst of 
the chorus of reprobation, however, one class dissents, and their | 
view pervades in silence a very large section of society. Men who 
have passed through campaigns declare that miseries such as those 
described in the German newspapers attend all war, that soldiers | 
when once let loose cannot always be restrained, that there are very | 
few laws of war which a general must respect, and that among them 
are some which, if they were enforced, would tell much more | 
heavily on the peasantry than occasional outbursts of rapine. 


} 


| fectly well. Men ‘ trained at once, 
| and to blood,” are let loose, and there is but one result to expect. 


There is some force in this defence, and it is very important that 
we should clear our minds as to the acts which are really essential 
to warfare, and those which, in the interests of civilization, deserve 
the reprobation of soldiers as well as statesmen. There is a good 
deal of philanthropic nonsense current on the subject, and its effect 
is disastrous to humanity, for the soldiery finding certain opinions 
impracticable and certain restraints absurd, are very apt to consider 
themselves released by the law of necessity from all restraint what- 
ever. For instance, it is an idea very current in newspapers that the 
unarmed population should always be left unmolested. So it should, 
provided it does not do acts which are plainly acts of war, and fatal to 
the safety of the attacking army. But a hostile population almost 
invariably does do these things, and its punishment must, if war 
is to exist at all, appear horribly in excess of justice. For instance, 


‘supposing telegraphs to exist, an inimical peasantry is almost 


certain to cut the wires. The general cannot inquire as to the 
individual offender, nor can he suffer his wires to be cut, and his only 
course is to threaten to consider such villagers as part of the enemy 
to be destroyed. General Neill did that in India, and one tre- 
mendous example at once extinguished a village and the practice 
of cutting telegraphs. The people, too, of any invaded country, 
have a right to be paid for supplies ; but by universal consent they 


/ must bring those supplies in when demanded, and are liable, if 


they refuse, to be treated as open enemies. British generals hav- 
ing the disposal of a bottomless purse have seldom had cause to 
resort to any such practice ; but it has been universal on the Con- 


| tinent, even with troops who, like the Germans, observe the “Jaws 


of war.” The only punishments which a general in the field finds 
himself able to inflict are death and flogging, and in most countries 
out of England and Russia death is considered the lighter. It isa 


| less barbarous act to shoot a man than to drive him by insult or 


torture to shoot himself, and that is the usual consequence of 
flogging a Frenchman or Pole. The most frequent outrage of all, 
however, is the execution of spies—a practice sanctioned by all 
nations, but leading often to horrible cruelty. The peasantry 
round a camp, if hostile, will watch its movements, and stray 
further and further in, and betray all they find to the leaders on 
their own side. When caught, they are hanged, and the execu- 
tion being unexpected, is always more resented by their comrades 
than any brutality which they have been taught to consider part 
of the misfortune of war. It is a horrible truth, but it is a truth 


| that no army ever, except under most exceptional circumstances, 


moved through a hostile country without inflicting on non-comba- 
tants miseries infinitely greater than any it can inflict on the 
enemy. British troops are no exceptions, as any one who has heard 
the true history of the Afghan and Mutiny campaigns knows per- 
” as Gibbon said, * to slavery 


Release the roughs of London from the fear of consequences, and 
London will in a week be Miechow on a gigantic scale. 

Is there, then, no censure for barbarities such as those reported 
from Pcland—no law to which the sufferers can appeal? Un- 
doubtedly there is a custom to which all nations holding themselves 
civilized have been accustomed to bow, and which, under almost 
all circumstances, would protect non-combatants. The general of 
an invading army may order any penalty he deems expedient for 
any act done to the injury of his army; but he is bound to give 
his orders on system, and with a motive other than destructiveness, 
and not allow individual crime. He is to be the head of a terrible 
machine, not of a horde of savages. He is bound to maintain his 
own discipline, and the real ground of attack is not that outrages 
occur, or that executions are ordered ; but that when complained 


‘of, the guilty are never punished. An army which its general 


cannot control is a band of buccaneers, liable, when captured, to 
be hung on the nearest trees—a corrective often applied to corps 
like the American ‘“‘ Skinners,” which sometimes hang round a 
regular force. That principle of itself, if honestly observed, puts an 
end to three-fourths of the suffering, for the general can rarely be 
obliged to order a series of executions, and without his order the cam- 
paign would to the inLabitants involve at the worst only a tax. That 
was really the case once in Burmah. It happened that the native 
Talines wereactively favourable to the British, and that the general in 
command was a very strict martinet. He issued an order punish- 
ing outrage with immediate death, and throwing all fermented 
liquor into the river. The troops lived twelve months in Burmah, by 
native consent, with only one case of outrage, a fact without pre- 
cedent in warfare. It is towards this end that every civilized 

general who wishes to be reckoned one of the honourable confra 

ternity of soldiers, and not a leading bandit, is bound to strive, 
and towards which the Russian officers seem as yet not to have 
striven. They have a right, if absolutely necessary, to fire a city 
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what was apparently the most hopeless side of the difficulty, and 
demonstrating that houses for the working classes, superior in 
comfort, as well as in every essential, to anything of the kind yet 
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held by their enemies, or even to deprive them of a stronghold 
when themselves retreating ; but they have no justification what- 
ever for such fires, when lighted from an outburst of feeble spite, 
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or to give their soldiery the enjoyment of a carnival of murder 
and pillage. 

Moreover, in the case now exciting such horror, there are 
another set of rules to be remembered. ‘The Russian Government 
is not in theory warring on Poland ; but only suppres-ing an insur- 
rection. This position, on one side, does, indeed, intensify the, 
horrors of war, for it enables the attacking party to apply at once | 
a general and a municipal law, to capture their enemies as soldiers 
and then hang them as rebels against a legitimate ruler. There is no 


attempted, can be offered on terms which bring them perfectly 


| within the reach of the classes for whose benefit they are intended, 


and at the same time return a profit to their owner even 
considerably larger than that arising from house property in gene- 
ral. It has been known for some time that Mr. Sydney Waterlow, 
a gentleman well known for successful enterprise in other matters, 
had devoted himself earnestly to the question, and though report 
had spoken favourably of his efforts, people were hardly prepared 
for the triumphant conclusion to which his first experiment has 


formal law that we know of in the international system which should | been brought. The locale chosen by him was the densely crowded 
prevent a monarch from amnestying his soldiers for any crimes | and wretchedly built mass of hovels lying north-east of Finsbury 
committed within the territory which in theory is hisown. But Square ; and “ Langbourn Buildings,” so named from the ward for 
there has of late years been one limit avowedly placed upon the | which Mr. Waterlow was recently elected alderman, and opened on 
municipal authority of sovereigns, and, indeed, of republics. Saturday last, are situated between Mark Street and Luke Street, 
They have no right to destroy in order to keep possession, to make | two wretched rows of crazy huts running out of Paul Street, 
war on civilization, to erase what is, in fact, property existing for | Finsbury Square. On that day, though the building has been 
the benefit of the world. The bombardment of Palermo by its | completed for some little time, the formal inauguration took place, 
own King was received by a protesting diplomacy, as well as a | and after a due inspection of every detail a meeting was held on 
horror-struck world. The bombardment cf Belgrade was held to | the house-top, Lord Ebury in the chair, at which the prospects of 
be sufficient ground of remonstrance with the Sultan. ‘The at- | the undertaking were fully explained by Mr. Waterlow and dis- 
tempted destruction of Charleston was the subject of despatches, | cussed at length by a considerable number of those most interested 
whose tone, in the French instance at least, involved a visible | and most experienced in such matters, and we believe we are right 
menace. If the Czar, by fiat, could reduce Poland into a desert, in stating that the universal feeling at the conclusion was one of 
3 — sabes a a to peer = decr - nor “ _most sanguine confidence that this 0 — —_— = at 
omplain of interference if Europe made it a cause of war. He’ length entered upon a totally new phase, and that this result was 
would be in that case assailing the common property of the world, | entirely owing to the well-directed exertions of Mr. Waterlow. 
and the world would have, therefore, the right of self-defence. ‘That gentleman appears to have set about his task with the firm 
Lastly, of all the excuses we have acknowledged, not one applies | determination that, by some means or other, the cost of building 
to the Russians, for their action in Poland is in breach of treaties | pys¢ be so reduced as to reconcile the comfort, quiet, and absolut e 
accepted by themselves when under no compulsion whatever. | privacy of every tenant with a return on capital which would 


They have no more right to sabre Poles for demanding their own | render the wide extension of the system a mere matter of course, 
autonomy than to sabre Englishmen for carrying out the clauses | arising naturally and freely from the universal desire for safe and 
of the treaty of Paris, They have no locus standi either before 


ih . : : “ |remunerative investment. The first and greatest difficulty was 
municipal or international law, and might, were public law the | the choice of material, as the cost of both stone and brick had in 








sole guide, be justly treated, had Poles the power, as brigands who 
have invaded a State with which they have no relation, except the 
desire to plunder. 


ONE SOCIAL PROBLEM SOLVED. 
F all classes of philanthropists and social reformers do not agree 
in according to the improvement of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes absolutely the foremost place among the social 
desiderata of the age, it may safely be said that they all unite, 
from different points of view, in regarding it as at least 
second to all others. Great as the evils of overcrowd- 
ing are in the provincial towns and country districts 
of England, it is in London, the wealthiest city in the 
world, with the largest working population, with the most 
widespread machinery for good and the greatest incentives 
to evil, that the mischief has reached its maximum, and 
that aremedy is most urgently demanded. In London, however, 
the question certainly appeared recently, as far as practical pro- 
gress was concerned, to have arrived at a dead-lock. However 
earnest or carefully designed the scheme might be, it was invari- 
ably met by one of the apparently insuperable obstacles. On the 
one hand, capitalists were naturally reluctant to invest in under- 
takings which gave no prospect whatever of a fair return for their 
capital ; and on the other, the working classes absolutely refused to 
make use of buildings which were offered to them as the result of 
charity. And, as it seems to us, the tendency of all recent action 
in the matter has been to aggravate one or other of these difficul- 
ties. The costly experiment of the Metropolitan Association, which 
resulted in hardly 2 per cent. on an outlay of 80,000/., seemed 
almost decisive as to the remunerative employment of capital ; 
while the ostentatiously charitable, and too often workhouse-like 
aspect of the majority of buildings, seemed positively calculated to 
offend those feelings of self-respect in the workman which it 
is so necessary to encourage. The wholesale evictions, too, 
in localities already overcrowded, caused of late by the constant 
encroachments of new railway schemes, while rendering the 
question even more urgent than ever, only seemed to make 
the hopelessness of its solution more apparent. Commercial specu- 
lation and abstract philanthropy were equally paralyzed by a 
dilemma which seemed to present an equally impenetrable front to 
either. 
On Saturday last, however, a solution of the problem was offered 
to public inspection which there seems every reason to believe has 
decisively put an end to this stagnation by boldly grappling with 





| every case proved a dead weight which rendered all profitable 
| return hopeless. This, however, has been satisfactorily settled by the 
| adoption by the builder, Mr. Allen, of Worship Street, of a composi- 
tion of clinkers, hard coke from gas-works, and Portland cement, 
| which can be moulded in a semi-liquid state, and, when 
| hardened, becomes of immense strength, light, durable, and 
| fireproof, thereby at once saving twenty-five per cent. on 
the total cost of construction in brick; while, in the case of 
window-sills and mouldings, the cost is reduced to less than that of 
the mere labour employed in the use of stone for the same purpose. 
This great step was followed up by careful economy in all depart- 
ments of construction, and the adoption, wherever practicable, of 
an uniformity in design which rendered possible the use of machi- 
nery in the manufacture of the details of joinery, the result being 
that Mr. Waterlow is enabled to confidently anticipate a return on 
his outlay, even under certain disadvantageous circumstances in the 
purchase of the site, of nine per cent. per annum. The minimum cost 
per family of similar buildings has hitherto been 180/. ; that of 
Langbourn Buildings is 100/. 

We have not space to enter so minutely as we could wish into 
the internal construction of Langbourn Buildings. Two wings, 
projecting a few feet from the main front of a rather handsome 
block, are united on each story by a continuous balcony, all 
access to each flat being derived from a spiral staircase rising inside 
the building, from one balcony to that immediately above it. 
Each of the five flats is divided into four sets of rooms, those in the 
two wings consisting of four rooms each, and the intermediate sets 
of threerooms. Each set of rooms is absolutely complete in itself ; 
nothing whatever beyond the flat roof, to be used as a drying area 
and airy promenade, being common to any two tenants, and the 
system by which the staircases emerge on the balcony, and not in 
the building, secures perfect quiet to the occupants of each flat. The 
twenty sets of rooms thus obtained are let—already applications 
sufficient to fill the four similar blocks Mr. Waterlow proposes 
to erect have been received—at rates varying from 7s. to 5s. a 
week, thus realizing a rental which, after deducting every charge, 
and allowing for repairs and empties, will return 9 per cent. on 
the original outlay of 2,000/. An excellent arrangement for 
raising and lowering furniture is provided by a system of 
pulleys. A most perfect system of ventilation is contrived, and, 
after close inspection, but two details appeared to require correction ; 
the height of the railing in the balconies is scarcely sufficient to 
| Prevent accidents, and the large size of the window yanes will 
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render accidental breakage rather too serious a matter for the {nine months, during which time two Russian armies had vainly 


tenant. ‘These slight errors, however, can be easily rectified, and, 
in the meantime, Mr. Waterlow must be congratulated on being 
the one man who has surmounted the difficulties which have so long 
brought a great social movement to a standstill. It may, perhaps, 
be objected that the class who can afford to pay ds. a week is not 
that in which the most fearful effects of the present state of things 
is manifested ; but then those who help themselves are the class 
most worth working for, and even in the infancy of the movement 
their promotion must directly benefit those below them, until, as 
it spreads far and wide, the lowest classes will rise to occupy, with 
increased comfort and less crowding, the houses now vacated, and 
ultimately even cheaper buildings on the system now so happily 
inaugurated. 

Many suggestions were thrown out at the meetings for the fur- 
ther prosecution of the movement. In order that immediate funds 
might be procurable, Mr. Waterlow proposed the establishment of 
a company with two classes of capital, the one unprotected, but to 
guarantee 4 percent. on the other, and it was also suggested 
that Mr. Peabody's munificence might be made available in the 
purchase of land to be let out on building leases on stringent con- 
ditions. Once, however, that the certainty of a return for outlay 
is established, there is no fear for the rapid progress of the move- 
ment, and the more what has been termed “ the taint of charity ” 
is avoided the better. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, KING OF POLAND. 

HERE is a curious episode in the early life of the present 
T Emperor of the French, little known in this country, which 
throws a flood of light upon his character, and strangely connects 
him with the history of modern Poland. Having fought in the 
revolt of the Carbonari, fled, under the guidance of his mother 
and with the help of an English passport, through France into 
Great Britain and back again to Switzerland, Louis Napoleon 
arrived at Arenenberg at the beginning of August, 1831. He had 
not been many days at the quiet chateau, and was just beginning 
to settle down to his military studies, when he was interrupted by 
the arrival of two foreign gentlemen, who announced themselves 
as deputies of the National Government of Poland. Their cards 
bore the names of General Kniazewicz and Count Platen, and they 
stated themselves authorized to offer to Louis Napoleon the crown 
of Poland, under condition that he would join immediately the 
insurrectionary forces, taking the command-in-chief and super- 
seding General Skrzynecki. As proof of their mandate they 
handed to the Prince a long letter, signed by the Marshal of the 
Polish Diet, Count Ladislas Ostrowski, and several of the leading 
members, the concluding paragraph of which was as follows :— 
“We cannot trust the final direction of our enterprise into 
better hands than those of the nephew of the greatest captain 
who ever lived. The mere appearance on the territory of Poland 
of a young Napoleon Bonaparte, carrying aloft the Imperial 
tricolour, would be sufficient to raise the national enthusiasm to 
the highest pitch, and produce a moral effect the consequence of 
which would be incalculable. Do not hesitate, then, we entreat you, 
to follow the call of a whole people ; but come to us at once, con- 
fiding the fortunes of Czsar, and, what is more, the fate of liberty 
to a gracious Providence. The love and gratitude of the Polish 
nation, and the admiration of the universe, await you, Prince.” 

The reading of this manifesto made a profound impression upon 
Louis Napoleon. With his [talian dream of glory fresh upon his 
mind, the prospect of a crown, of power and fame, wildly excited 
his imagination, making him ready to follow on the instant the 
messengers from Poland. But his mother at once checked these ex- 
uberant aspirations. Having but a few months before seen her eldest 
son die in the struggle of the Carbonari, ex-Queen Hortense had 
lost all faith in revolutions and insurrections, and looked upon the 
deputies from Warsaw as birds of ill omen, come to entice her only 
remaining child into perdition. She opposed their errand by all 
the means in her power, not forgetting to cast doubt upon their 
ambassadorial character. Pressed hard, the two noble messengers 
confessed that they had nothing more to show for their authority 
than the letter of Count Ladislas Ostrowski, the Marshal of the 
Polish Diet ; but they appealed at the same time to the secrecy 
of their mission and the danger of carrying written documents 
with them through the territory of the enemies of Poland. Louis 
Napoleon demanded nothing better than to be persuaded, and 
overruling all the objections of his mother, forthwith entered into 
negotiations with Count Platen and General Kniazewicz. ‘The 
latter found it easy to show the feasibility of the re-establishment 
of the Polish throne, and the foundation of the secure independence 
of their country. Already, they argued, the insurrection had lasted 








attempted the re-conquest of the country; and if the state of 
affairs was less prosperous in August, 1831, than in November, 
1830, it was, they said, solely owing to internal dissensions and 
party disputes. These, the envoys made sure, would be at once 
quelled by the arrival of a powerful commander, independent of 
all parties; and the whole of Poland would take arms like one 
man at the news that a Napoleon had arisen to lead the nation 
against the hated Muscovite. There was undoubtedly some truth 
in these representations, together with a fair share of revolutionary 
exaltation; and Louis Napoleon's heart bounded at the idea of 
the glory of his “‘ name,” in the future of which his whole soul was 
wrapped. He promised the ambassadors that on gaining the 
consent of his mother he would follow them forthwith to Warsaw. 
Queen Hortense was appealed to once more by her son, but re- 
mained inexorable. All the arguments brought forward fell dead 
upon her ear, and seeing that Count Platen and his colleague 
were gaining an immense ascendancy over her son, she at last sternly 
forbad them further stay within the chateau. The Polish noblemen 
thereupon quitted Arenenberg ; but only to take up their quarters at 
the neighbouring town of Frauenfelden, the capital of the canton of 
Thurgovia. Here they had daily interviews with the Prince, 
which ended in the latter promising that he would go to Poland, 
even without the consent of his mother. All the necessary prepa- 
rations were made in the greatest secrecy, and when the Duchess of 
St. Leu entered the room of her son on the morning of Sunday, the 
4th of September, she was horror-struck on finding that he had 
left her—gone, as expressed in a note, “& la recherche Mune 
couronne.” 

The chateau of Arenenberg at that time counted among its 
inmates a very notable personage, an old friend of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Dr. Henry Conneau. The doctor, born at Milan in 
1803, the son of an employé in the French civil service and of an 
Italian lady, had connected himself in early life with the Bonaparte 
family, having become the private secretary of the ex-King of 
Holland, during his sojourn at Florence in 1823-26. Devoted 
previously and subsequently to the study of medicine, he passed his 
examination after leaving Louis Bonaparte, and then settled down as 
physician at Rome. In the Carbonari insurrection during the spring 
of 1831 he took a secret part, by correspondence and otherwise, 
which being betrayed, brought the Papal police into his house. 
He fled in time to Marseilles, and while staying there received the 
fair consort of ex-King Louis Bonaparte, who was flying with her 
only son from the Italian battle-field where she had just buried her 
eldest born. ‘The son she had saved, Louis Napoleon, was suffering 
from intermittent fever, and Hortense, in motherly anxiety, addressed 
herself to Dr. Conneau, imploring him to save her remaining child's 
life, and to attach himself perpetually to the family. The 
doctor promised all that was asked, and from that moment to the 
present became the inseparable companion of Louis Napoleon. 
On discovering the flight of her son on the morning of the 4th 
of September, Hortense immediately sought Dr. Conneau, bidding 
him to follow in the traces of the lost one. It appeared easy to 
guess the route which the fugitive had taken, and a few hours 
after the trusty friend was on horseback on the road to Constance. 
He arrived at the city on the afternoon of the same day, but found 
no trace of the Prince or his Polish companions. The ferry across 
the lake had taken no such passengers, and no persons of that 
description had been seen at any of the gates of the ancient town. 
Confused and perplexed, the doctor spurred his horse further on the 
road along the lake, thinking the adventurers might have gone 
south-east, towards the canton of St. Gall, intending to take pas- 
sage from Romanshorn or Rorschach. But there, too, the fugitives 
had not shown themselves, and it became clear then that the 
Prince had not gone ip this direction at all, but had taken.the 
westerly road from Arenenberg across the Rhine, vid Schaffhausen. 
To this city now Dr. Conneau hurried in all haste, and on arriving 
heard that Louis Napoleon indeed had been there before him, more 
than forty-eight hours in advance. The road henceforth was 
clear ; but the time lost was precious. Without allowing himself 
any rest, the doctor hastened onward through Wiirtemberg, past 
Stockach and Moskirch, towards Ulm. Here he found himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly stopped. All Germany was trem- 
bling at that time in fear of the Asiatic cholera, ap- 
proaching in rapid stages through Hungary and Bohemia, 
and the good citizens of Ulm, as of many other towns, 
had formed a sanitary coastguard around their boundary, to 
keep off the infectious disease. No entrance nor exit was allowed 
without a certificate of health, duly signed and attested, and the 
doctor, having unfortunately found his way into the city unseen, in 
the dead of the night, discovered that he had got into a rat-trap. 
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Brought up next morning as a criminal before the severe burgo- 
master, to give an account of his person and of his unwarrantable 
and utterly un-Germanic mode of hurrying along the road, Dr. 
Conneau was near giving himself up for lost, when at the nick of 
time a happy thought passed through his head. Questioned 
whether he had any disease, he muttered, ‘Yes, the cholera 
morbus.” Whereupon, in an instant, everybody within earshot 
fled from the scene ; burgomaster, turnkeys, soldiers, and police- 
men hurrying away in a wild scramble. Marching behind, he found 
the coast perfectly clear, the panic having seized the very passengers 
in the street, and the sentinels at the gates of the city. The 
doctor now felt himself again a free man; but at the same time a 
very poor man, with not a penny in his pocket, his purse and horse, 
and even hat and overcoat, having been left in charge of the 
watchful, cholera-fearing men of Ulm. However, he pushed 
on on foot to Augsburg and hastened up at once to the 
palace of the bishop, to inquire of the whereabouts of his lost 
friend. But the magnificent porter in the episcopal hall, standing 
upon etiquette, would not let him pass, deeming a man without a 
hat a person unfit to be seen by a bishop. In a mood almost 
despairing, Dr. Conneau retraced his steps, and attracted by the 
sound of French voices, entered the ancient hostelry of the “ ‘Three 
Moors.” ‘The first person who met his eyes was Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, sitting at a table and reading a German newspaper. In large 
letters, on the top of the first paragraph, was a despatch from 
Poland, announcing, ‘‘ Order reigns at Warsaw.” His Excellency 
Field-marshal Prince Paskevitch had forestalled His Imperial 
Highness Prince Louis Napoleon. 

Three days after Louis Napoleon was again at Arenenberg, and 
at the end of a fortnight entered himself as student at the military 
school of Thun, his mind devoted to artillery—still dreamily en- 
gaged “ & la recherche d’une couronne.” 


GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
(From our SpecraL CorrESsPONDENT.) 
March 19th, 1863. 
‘** Heaven knows that even to excess, 
The sacred freedom of the press . . . 
My only aim’s to crush—the writers,” 

says Moore's Fudge, andI would fain believe that M. Fialin, dit 
Persigny, has studied your charming poet to advantage during 
his protracted stay in England. At all events, these verses 
would form a more appropriate motto for him than the indi- 
cative present which he emblazons on his arms, je sers, at least 
in one sense of the word ; because, if he undoubtedly is in service, 
he is certainly not of service to his country. How can a shrewd 
politician like M. Thiers condescend even to mention seriously 
the famous decree of the 24th of November, which promised 
liberty and dwelt on the improvableness of the Imperial Con- 
stitution? M. Fialin dit Persigny, lays, indeed, great stress on 
the sacred freedom of the press,—in words; in reality, his only 
aim is to crush the writers and the speakers, and he crushes them 
secundum artem to his heart’s delight. 

Although there comes occasionally an echo from the distant 
shores of Mexico, telling that matters there are going from bad to 
worse, the Polish question is, naturally enough, the all-absorbing 
topic in the political world. Every one talks and advises, M. 
Larabit in the Senate, M. Laguéronniére in the press, M. de 
Broglie in the Academy. Everybody writes to somebody : Victor 
Hugo to the Russian soldiers, Emile de Girardin to the Czar, Edgar 
Quinet to the French priests. But the short meaning of the lengthy 
speeches, as Schiller’s Wallenstein would say, is—words! words! 
words! The English House of Commons trust the patriotism of 
Lord Palmerston ; the French Senate rely on the wisdom of the 
Emperor. There is no lack of eloquent appeals in favour of the 
heroic insurgents ; but as for the result, good old Lafontaine has 
predicted it two centuries ago :— 

‘© Qu’en sort-il Louvent ? 
Du vent!” 

The Poles have nothing to expect but mere talk. The French 
talk beforehand, when it is too soon. The Germans, faith- 
ful to that fascinating characteristic of theirs which one of their 
own countrymen, Prince Piickler-Muskau, called “staircase wit,” 
that is, the wit which suggests to you when going down stairs 
what you ought to have said in the drawing-room—the Germans 
will talk afterwards, when it is too late. You know best what you 
are doing in England. 

But I am trying to joke when I am sad at heart, and feel 
inclined to drop the subject. Most likely you intend analyzing 
the discussion in the Senate in a special paper, and my brother 





true state of French feeling. It is a grave, a serious story, and I 
have modestly undertaken to limit myself to what M. Auguste 
Vacquerie calls ‘‘ the crumbs of history.” To the shame of the 
nineteenth century, these crumbs all fall from the sumptuous table 
at which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte sits in regal state. 

Some time ago, people indulged in the belief that the Mexican 
expedition was to be abandoned, and many infatuated readers of 
the Moniteur looked daily for an official declaration to that effect. 
They reckoned without that convenient pretext, the honour of the 
flag. No; Mexico must first be taken—if it be possible. In the 
meanwhile, a council of war, composed of the Marshals of France, 
was held at the Tuileries, and another regiment is to be despatched, 
escorted by some Mexican bishops, who are bent on preaching war 
and discord among their countrymen. By the bye, how is it that 
the regiments drawn for that ominous service are generally chosen 
among those stationed abroad? Are we to attribute that pre- 
caution to the fear that soldiers quartered in France might get an 
occasional glimpse at the awful list of victims slaughtered by the 
yellow fever ? 

At all events, the Mexicans are less than ever disposed to be 
“saved” by guns and coup détat proclamations, the more so as 
their would-be “saviours” do not evince the gentlest bearing. 
The brigands themselves repel the civilizers. The guerillero 
Antonio Galban, who tried to make a pronunciamiento in favour 
of Santa Anna, was shot by his own men. At Acapulco, the 
Governor, Diego Alvarez, known as “ the panther of the South,” 
and who rules over the pintos, or spotted men, pronounced for 
Juarez. When Alvarez was President of the Mexican Republic, 
he became once sorely frightened, and cried ‘* Treason!” on sitting 
down, for the first time in his life, into a comfortable arm-chair, 
and feeling the soft cushion give way under him. Well, as we are 
bound on spreading civilization in that quarter, here is a fresh task 
for General Forey. Let him import a valuable cargo of Empress 
chairs and fauteuils & la Voltaire. 

Napoleon’s personal sympathies for Poland, on which poli- 
tical cockneys and badauds lay so much stress, do not appear 
to be overpowering, if we are to judge of them by his 
rude behaviour towards M. Saint-Mare Girardin, who, as is well 
known, has taken the prominent part in the drawing up of the 
Polish petitions. In his quality of present Director of the French 
Academy, this learned professor and classical writer had, according 
to custom, to present the new academician, Prince Albert de 
Broglie, to the Emperor, in company with M. Villemain, who is 
the perpetual secretary of the literary body. Curiously enough, 
there were three eminent Orleanists in presence of the grim usurper, 
who, however, condescended to be gracious towards two of them, 
remarking that he always saw with pleasure the Academy 
select men of true merit. Then mixing, as is his wont, 
the compliment with some sneering allusion, he spoke of 
the Duke de Broglie, the father, and reminded the son 
that he had enjoyed the honour of being personally known 
to the Empress when, under the last reign, he stayed at 
Madrid as secretary of the French Ambassador, whilst M. de 
Broglie somewhat winced under the unpleasant hint. Napoleon 
paid a well-deserved homage to M. Villemain ; but for M. Saint- 
Marc Girardin he had neither a word nor a look. 

We do not mean to suggest that the witty academician felt in 
the least hurt by what was intended for a slight. But the students 
got wind of the whole proceeding, and at once resolved to revenge 
and reward their favourite professor. When he appeared the fol- 
lowing day in the lecture-hall of the Sorbonne, he was greeted 
with the most enthusiastic cheers and the most sonorous clapping 
of hands, which he stopped by the pointed remark, “ Gentlemen, 
this immoderate applause is undoubtedly meant for the petitioner 
and the academic speaker ; the professor thanks you, and entreats 
you to let him go on with his lecture.” 

Before I leave professors and academies, I am happy to state that 
at last M. Jules Simon, the philosopher of duty and conscience, has 
met with his reward, and been elected a member of the Institute 
in the section of moral and political science. An upright politician, 
a sound Republican, an unswerving stoic, M. Simon, after losing 
his professorship through his refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
to the hero of the coup d'état, devoted his forced leisure hours to 
the composition of several excellent books, “Ze Devoir,’ “ La 
Liberté,” “La Religion Naturelle,” in which he teught the 
younger yeneration the duty of self-respect, and manliness, and 
the blessings of freedom. Moreover, he had the patience to 
inquire on the spot into the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the working classes, and the courage to publish 
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“T'Ouvritre.” Before the French Academy bestowed, unwarrant- 
ably enough, on M. Thiers the special prize for the work “ which 
did the greatest honour to the human mind,” the votes had been 
equally divided between Jules Simon and George Sand. Still, M. 
Simon did not hitherto belong to the Institute, and, had he died, ere 
now, we might have put on the tombstone of one of the master- 
minds of our epoch Piron’s satirical inscription :— 
** Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien.” 

Walking in the footsteps of the French Academy, which is 
famous for framing incongruous prize questions, the ** International 
Association for the Progress of Social Science” at Brussels offers a 
gold medal for the best essay on the ominous subject—* Morality 
in literature and art.” Well, I humbly thought until now that 
literature was, generally speaking, a faithful reflection of the state 
of society, and that the morals depicted in plays and novels par- 
took more of the effect than the cause. Demand and supply regu- 
late the sale of books, as well as of any other commodity, and the 
author who fights against the impulse of the public stands but a 
poor chance of getting readers. 

Would, for instance, a romance like ‘‘ Salammbé” be possible, and 
meet with success, out of a country where ladies of every rank vie 
with one another which of them-should appear at dancing parties 
in the most décolleté costume of the Carthaginian hervine? where 
the whole female world discuss with eagerness the engrossing fact 
whether it was really the Countess Castiglione who danced with 
naked and painted feet on golden sandals, or whether Madame 
de X.’s Libyan tunic was open to the hip on the right or the left 
side ? 

Just now the Theatre du Palais Royal nightly attracts a crowded 
audience by a low, though amusing burlesque, in which two un- 
fortunate husbands, and the threefold seducer, now a married man 
himself, play the principal parts. Who are most at fault, the 
vaudevilliste or the spectators, or rather the whole community, who 
laugh at such realities, and charm their ennui by ignoble scandal ? 
A well-known critic unflinchingly applies to the vulgar farce an 
exclamation, in which a spectator of the seventeenth century is 
said to have indulged in witnessing one of Moliére’s plays, “ Voilé 
de la bonne comédie.” 

There is some truth, we believe, in an answer once given by 
Alexandre Dumas the younger to a minister, to whom he com- 
plained of the unnecessary delays with which his plays generally 
met before the authorization to bring them on the stage was 
granted. ‘ Well,” said the official gentleman to the skilful de- 
lineator of our dames aux camélias, “ treat different subjects, do 
not exhibit so many ugly sights, and your works shall be played 
immediately.” “ What shall I then exhibit?”  Depict society 
such as it is.” ‘‘In that case my dramas would never be repre- 
sented,” replied Dumas fils, and the minister was unwilling to 
pursue the argument further. 

Besides, art and literature are in so poor and helpless a condition 
at present, that most of the Parisian theatres are engaged in re- 
newals of old plays, both of the romantic and the realistic school. 
The Vaudeville, disinters Augier’s Mariage d’ Olympe, the Gymnase, 
Dumas the younger’s Fils Naturel, the Gaieté, Maquet’s Belle 
Gabrielle, while the Porte St. Martin is busy with the exhuma- 
tion of Dumas the elder’s Don Juan de Marana. But as nowadays 
graceful dances by scantily clad fairies, maddening brindisi and bo- 
leros, exciting songs by lovely nymphs, and dazzling decorations, are 
indispensable elements of success, the manager has entrusted the 
poet Méry with the task of “‘ adapting” the wild drama to modern 
taste. A curious correspondence has been published between the 
two writers ; Arcades umbo, par nobile—of mountebanks. Father 
Dumas graciously grants permission to spangle his play with melo- 
dies and legs, in a witty letter, the most remarkable feature of 
which certainly lies in the fact of its being dated ‘ Naples, 
Palace Chiatamene.” I do not remember the name of the 
man who remarked that “ provisional measures last for ever ;” 
but never was truer maxim uttered to the gaping world. 
In an hour of easy compliance, Garibaldi allowed his buoyant 
biographer the momentary use of a palace—and he dwells 
still there. In an hour of good humour the popular hero put two 
sentries before the door, and when, some weeks ago, a stern general 
removed the soldiers, the offended Dumas cried to heaven and earth 
and called upon gods and men to witness the indignity. 

But, to return to the theatres. How is it that so many immoral 
dramas are played in a country swarming with theatrical censors, 
and enjoying the invaluable blessing of a bureau demaurs? Why, 
official meurs are limited to Bonapartist hero-worship, and curses 
against liberty. The censors cancel Les Diables Noirs at the Vaude- 





ville, because Urbain Grandier and the nuns of Loudun are the 
heroes of the play ; but they authorize Les Ganaches and patronize 
Marengo. In the meanwhile, the Minister of Finances, honest M. 
Fould, forbids all foresters and woodreves under his orders to marry 
without the special licence of the central administration. What with 
soldiers, sailors, and employés, two-thirds of the young men of 
France will be prevented from taking wives. And then philo- 
sophers cry out against the spread of vice, and social congresses 
declaim on morality in literature and art ! 

We have glory in Rome and glory in Mexico; clever speeches 
at the Academy ; an exciting fencing-match between Granier, dit 
de Cassagnac, and quasi-Vicomte de la Guéronniére in the 
newspapers; vulgar ditties in the streets; Salammbé costumes 
at mid-Lent balls; literary gentlemen disguised as wheat- 
sheaves at M. Pereire’s soirée; fashionable ladies appearing as 
artificial meadows at the anniversary of the Actors’ Society; a 
pied qui r’mue playing frolics in the head-dress of both sexes at 
evening parties ; puns exploding at the Palais Royal ; guns firing 
at the Cirque; M. Larabit’s report in the Senate ; and, above all, 
a paternal Government unwilling to let us contract an early, im- 
prudent marriage. And, in spite of all these blessings, Frenchmen 
are not satisfied—do not feel quite happy! Quelle ingratitude ! 
But we are, as Europe pretends, a restless, snarling race, though 
your own Sterne vindicated, in days long gone by, our much 
enduring patience and forbearance. May not the point be over- 
strained at last? Well, Beaumarchais found it out a century ago : 
“ Tant va la cruche & Teau qu’ a la fin elle s’emplit.” A GavL. 





HOOKER AND HUNTER.—THE TEXAN EXPEDITION.— 

OUR WORST ENEMY. 
[From our SrectaL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
New York, March 3rd, 1863. 
WERE our armies under the commanders of six months ago, this 
long inaction would be a reason for disquietude and anxiety, for 
with generals like M’Clellan and Buell it would mean such delay 
as tends to demoralization, and loss of time that could only end in 
loss of opportunity. But with Hooker at the head of the army of 
the Potomac on the Rappahannock, Hunter in command of the 
Department of the South at Hilton Head, South Carolina, and 
Rosecranz in Tennessee, delay is not a preparation for disaster and 
defeat, but a gathering of force, a perfection of organization and 
discipline, promising that when active operations are again 
begun the war will be pushed with a vigour, physical and moral, 
the want of which has hitherto so well nigh proved our ruin. 
Hooker—“ Fighting Joe,” as the soldiers call him—is giving 
evidence of higher qualities than that cool bravery and dauntless 
dash that distinguished him as the head of a division. The army, 
whose history for eighteen months, up to the time he took command 
of it, had been one of weary and useless marches, of brave and 
desperate fighting, ending in defeat for want of generalship, and 
of an occasional victory without results, had sunk to that hopeless 
and spiritless condition when dissolution would be the best thing 
that could happen to it, unless some strong hand and determined 
will could seize and re-organize it. It is this that Hooker is doing. 
He is eliminating and subduing to his own purpose the treacherous 
element which grew up under M’Clellan, defeated Burnside, and 
which, if permitted to remain, would paralyze the efforts of the 
best soldier that ever buckled sword-belt. General Hooker will 
bear with no trifling, and his generals know it. When he orders 
an advance it will be made, and he will tolerate no interference, 
When General M’Clellan was at Harrison's Landing, thirty-five 
thousand of his men were absent on furlough—thirty-five thousand 
shoulder-strapped ‘ touters” brawling and bawling and throwing 
up their regimental hats all over the country for “ Little Mac,” 
whose policy saved them from fighting and provided them with 
pay. Absentees under General Hooker must return to duty, or be 
dismissed the service. He is everywhere restoring discipline, every- 
where making himself acquainted with and providing for the wants 
of his soldiers; everywhere inspiring them with his own spirit, 
and in all things preparing them by needful re-organization in 
divisions and brigades for serious and earnest work when he and 
they are ready. Hooker has a quality that Burnside wanted—he 
can wait. He waits for a purpose, when he moves he will move 
with an object and, as far as human foresight can predict, with 
certainty. 

General Hunter is filled with the same spirit. He also means, 
as far as in him lies, to put down the rebellion, not to prolong it 
in obedience to the policy of a political party. The circumstances 
in which he is placed, though quite as difficult, are widely different 
from Hooker's. It is useless to disguise or conceal the fact that 
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there is an influence at work within the administration at Wash- | he wants, and strives for it—that the war shall be dragged out, 


ington which, whether from a constitutional want of courage, 


| and not fought out; and that the end shall come in that Consti- 


whether from a moral or intellectual incapacity to comprehend the | tutional Congress which, he informed M. Mercier, was open to the 
character of the struggle in which the nation is engaged, or | rebels—forgetting that an act of Congress forbids them to appear 


whether from that selfish treachery that will permit no success that 


| there without first taking an oath that they had never been 


threatens the political supremacy of a few ambitious men, certainly | engaged in rebellion—where our difficulties may be settled by 


stands in the way of a vigorous prosecution of the war, and espe- 


cially endeavours to defeat every measure that aims to overthrow 


the rebellion by the use of that power which the Government 
assumed in the Proclamation of the Ist of January. It is difficult 
to check or control a strong, earnest man like Hooker, with an 
army ready made to his hands. Nor isthe district of country in 
which he is placed one where the Proclamation of Emancipation 
can be of much service. 
widely different. Till an army of sufficient numbers is sent him 
he is powerless. In a thickly-populated slave region, he can, witha 
force large enough, by marching into the heart of the enemy’s 
country and proclaiming freedom as he goes, detach from the rebels 
the labouring class on which they depend for subsistence, overturn 
the existing order of society, find allies in the larger proportion of 
the people, take possession of the country, and speedily reduce it to 
obedience. And what is this but to put an end to the rebellion? 
But then it is, at the same time, to put an end toslavery. If 
Hunter shall succeed in South Carolina and Georgia in doing both 
these things, and shall suppress rebellion because he frees the 
slave, what is left for us but to pursue the same policy everywhere 
else with precisely the same result? In that case, slavery, the pro- 
slavery party, the party of the knaves who oppose the war as a 
political policy, the party of the fools who cannot read the future, 
the party of the cowards who fear to meet the actual difficulties of 
the situation and to conquer them, all come down together. And 
what next? Clearly wisdom, and liberty, and patriotism, are 
justified of their children, and manly courage, and the insight that 
comes of public, as well as private virtue, will give us back a country 
saved and undivided, peace, prosperity, and a free Government, to 
all the land and all the inhabitants thereof. This, you see, would 
be bad for the party of the knaves, the fools, and the cowards, and 
the friends of the slaveholders, all of whom are wise also in their 
generation. 

Now, before Genera] Hunter can begin his work he must have 
the tools to work with. ‘The tools withheld, and it is easy to say 
that the President’s Proclamation is ‘‘a Pope's bull against the 
comet.” But, given the tools, and the pro-slavery party howl 
with execrations against a policy which, they affirm, incites 
a servile population to all the enormities and horrors of a 
slave insurrection. As if an insurrection of black men was 
so much worse than an insurrection of whites, who have exhausted 
all known forms of enormity against the Unionists among them. 
But General Hunter's expedition has been so long talked of that 
the rebels have had ample time to make all the preparation for 
defence of which they are capable, while General Hunter is still 
left without adequate force. Ten thousand men, three months 
ago, might have done what thirty thousand may not be able to ac- 
complish now. Troops were sent him from North Carolina under 
General Foster. But General Foster, inferior in rank to General 
Hunter, chooses to raise a question of precedence, and posts back 
to Washington to have that settled. In the meantime his men, fol- 
lowing the example of insubordination set them by their com- 
mander, distinguish themselves by abusing and robbing the negroes, 
and one of their brigadiers, a man named Stephenson, encourages 
this negrophobia by declaring he would rather be beaten by the 
enemy than fight with black men ; for which General Hunter does 
not shoot, but only arrests him. General Foster rejoins his com- 
mand, his sword still by his side, and presently gives up his com- 
mand, General Hunter having first been compelled to send his 
whole staff beyond the limits of his department. Of course, under 
such circumstances, there have been delays, and delays in such 
cases are peculiarly dangerous. In the meantime, General Hunter 
has wisely refrained from any movement of consequence, partly 
because he was not, partly because the naval force was not, ready. 
Doubtless, it would have suited the rebels and the anti-war party 
of the North had he moved and been beaten. But Hunter's and 
Hooker's strategy is to wait till they are ready, and then to strike 
with a will. 

But why has not Hunter been supplied with sufficient force? 
I donot know whether to refer an inquirer to the War Department 
or to the Department of State. Valuable information, perhaps, 
could be had at both offices. My own humble opinion is that in 
the War Department there is a want of brains, and in the Depart- 
ment of State a want of heart. Mr. Stanton would do well 


|a great Seward-compromise under ‘“ the Constitution as it was,” 
not as it ought to be. Perhaps this is a harsh judgment ; but, I 
fear, not. The history of the Banks expedition justifies it. 
| That, you may remember, was destined for Texas, where the 
| loyal men are subjected to almost incredible persecution, and 
| through which, by way of Mexico, the rebels receive supplies in 
| great quantity. It would at any time have been easy, would 


But with General Hunter the case is | be now, with ten thousand men, to take possession of Texas, cut 


| off these rebel supplies, rescue the Union men from the hands of 
| their enemies, and make Texas a free State. General Hamilton, 
lof Texas, a Southerner by birth, a slaveholder by inheritance, but 
an abolitionist by conviction, and a Union man by virtue of a 
sound intellect and a brave heart, came north to impress these views 
upon the Government. He did great service in upholding 
the Government in his public orations, and spoke with 
authority from his Southern stand-point on behalf of the 
Union, and in denunciation of slavery as the root of the 
rebellion. He and everybody else thought he had convinced the 
Administration of the necessity and expediency of rescuing Texas. 
He was thereupon appointed Military Governor, sailed with General 
Banks’s expedition, persuaded, nay, assured, that its destination 
was his own State. It was not till they arrived at New Orleans 
that he was informed, and then by a published general order, that 
Banks was sent only to supersede Butler. Butler posted to 
Washington to know the reason of his removal. He asked the 
President ; Mr. Lincoln “ didn't know.” He asked the Secretary 
of War; Mr. Stanton ‘didn’t know.” He asked the General-in- 
Chief ; General Halleck *‘ didn’t know.” He asked the Secretary 
of State; Mr. Seward “didn’t know.” And General Butler 
doesn’t know to this moment. General Hamilton followed him, 
and pursued the painful inquiry after useful knowledge in his case. 
It is probable that somebody does know, though no official explana- 
tion has as yet been arrived at. He still presses the claims of 
Texas, but the same influence that cheated him and his State out 
of the first expedition is still, it is feared, at work to prevent any 
demonstration in that quarter. The same adverse power seems to 
be exercised in General Hunter's department, and is responsible 
for the delay which has thus far attended his movements. 

By this mail you will learn of the loss of another Federal gun- 
boat on the Mississippi. This is not, I am sorry to say, an 
encouraging fact for the Western campaign. With our two best 
gunboats in possession of the rebels, it is a question whether 
Vicksburg can be attacked in front, and then it is also a question 
whether it can be approached in the rear, which two points being 
settled against us, it is a question whether that city can be taken 
at all at present. This sequence of potentialities itis not pleasant 
to contemplate. An AMERICAN. 








Che Drama. 


Mr. Fatconer’s judgment was strangely at fault when he ex- 
pended his money so lavishly in devising such magnificent spectacle 
for a piece like Bonnie Dundee. ‘The dialogue, the only practical 
relevance of which was to afford time to the stage-carpenters, 
might almost have been written by them. ‘The action consisted 
chiefly in pointing firearms which never went off, and in changing 
dresses in ‘‘ entertainment” fashion. The hero was a lay-figure, and 
the only “ points ” to be made by the heroine were limited to nu- 
merous opportunities of exclaiming with intensity ‘Bonnie Dundee!” 
The ‘lyrically suggested ” department, that is to say, the selection 
of Scotch airs for the orchestra, was seldom appropriate, and 
altogether the attempt to give a couleur locale was a failure. It is 
notoriously difficult for an Irishman to comprehend a Scotchman, 
and Mr. Falconer’s success in giving so natural an Irish tone to his 
last sensation play was no reason whatever for attempting a similar 
Scotch experiment. 

Now, however, the second act only, with its admirable scenery 
and wonderfully contrived * gathering of the clans,” is given, and 
is preceded by a revival of Mr. Falconer’s popular comedy of 
Extremes ; or, Men of the Day. A play requires very sterling merit 
to effect any triumphant success in a revival of this sort. 
Extremes will scarcely prove an exception; but if Mr. 
Falconer had occupied himself in writing another play as 





enough, perhaps, if he knew how ; Mr. Seward knows precisely what 





good, instead of spending money on Bonnie Dundee, it would 
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have been better for both himself and the public. Er- 
tremes depends for success not so much on incident, or even 
any complication of plot, as on the light and playful treatment of 
a constantly-recurring phase of society—the contact of parvenus 
with the class to which they aspire. ‘This is brought about in the 
play by a Lancashire risen manufacturer leaving an immense pro- 
perty, in equal portions, to a nephew of the same class, and a young 
lady of higher birth, on the condition that if she refuses to marry 


him within six months the whole is to go to the nephew, and vice | 


versa; while, in case they both refuse to assent to his wishes, 
a charity is to have the reversion of everything. She affects all 


kinds of frivolity, with the object of inducing him to refuse his | 


assent ; but is gradually so taken by his good qualities that, at the 
expiration of the six months, she signs her assent, in compliance 
with the terms of the will. He fancies she does so out of mere 
motives of avarice, though attracted towards her in spite of him- 
self, and scornfully refuses his assent, thereby abandoning his share 
of the property. She, however, to the horror of her relatives, there- 
upon tears up her written assent, and allowing the property to 
revert to the charity, again requests him to fulfil the desire of the 
testator, and consent to a marriage. This, of course, he does, and 
equally, of course, it turns out that the property cannot legally go 
to the charity if the marriage is once contracted, so the usual happy 
ending is effected. 

Now this, as a plot, israther absurd ; but the merits of the piece 
are totally distinct, and consist in the clever and pointed dialogue, 
which never flags for a moment, and, despite the perhaps unavoid- 
able tendency to degenerate into broad farce, the effectiveness with 
which the two classes—her friends and his—are contrasted. The 
former are, as might be expected, put at an unfair disadvantage 
throughout, being represented as a mere set of inferior Lord 
Dundrearies, always beaten in repartee, and actuated only by the 
most sordid motives ; but the sudden casting aside of their tram- 
mels by the heroine at the end quite makes the amende honorable, 
and even excites more applause from the galleries than his first 
refusal. ‘They have, too, the disadvantage of being, with the ex- 
ception of the heroine—Mrs. Bowers—bally acted. But, on the 
other hand, the other “extreme” is very ingeniously pre- 
sented. Another wealthy family of parvenus is introduced, 
and Mrs. Falconer’s acting as the mother, vulgar in the 
extreme, with a horrible accent, and a violent antipathy 
to the class she finds herself amongst, makes it, as it used 
to be, the great character of the piece. ‘the hero, full of 
high feeling and principle, but not over refined in manner, and 
not quite without the same class antipathy, is the next type; while 
Jenny Wildbriar, with more refinement of manner, but more vul- 
garity of nature, is another cleverly worked out phase. Robin 
Wildbriar, the son, is represented as a mere boor, who is simply 
unfit for, and does not appreciate, his advancement. All these 
people, with the help of Mr. Falconer’s clever, and often really 
witty, dialogue, are worked up with a series of very amusing con- 
versational scenes, and the occasional farcical exaggerations to 
which I alluded are, perhaps, not more than must be endured in a 
London theatre. Certainly Mr. Falconer cannot do better than 
write another such play, if he wishes effectually to retrieve his 
recent failure. AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 


—-_--»>-— — 
MONTALEMBERT ON THE POLISH INSURRECTION.* 
Tuere are few things more remarkable than the eXtraordinary 
difference in the warmth of French and English feeling with re- 
ference to the Poles. The difference is not in the moral judgment 
which the two nations have passed on the division of that un- 


happiest of countries. Lord Russell speaks more plainly than | 


M. Billault, and Lord Ellenborough nearly equals the impas- 
sioned rhetoric of M. de Montalembert. But a few moments 
conversation with any Frenchman will show that what is with 
us a languid sentiment of justice, is with them a passionate sym- 
pathy. And daily the feeling among our neighbours grows and 
gathers strength, until it bids fair to coerce the Government itself, 
and involve it, with the Mexican war still on its hands, in a new 
struggle with Russia. 

One of these signs of the times is the pamphlet of M. de 
Montalembert. The spectacle of a Catholic people in arms for 
the liberty which he denies only to Italians, driven to revolt by 


an outrage against justice and even good faith, such as Europe | of all, bas lost three-fourths of his territory. Excepting that 
| agony is, perhaps, piled up a little too high, we have no cbjec- 


has rarely witnessed, and contending, not merely with bravery, 
for that they were sure to do; but even with success, against 





* The Insurrection of Poland. Wy the Count de Montalembert, one of the Forty 
Members of the French Academy. London: Beatley. 1663. 


\the overwhelming forces of the Russian empire, calls forth all 
the force of his impassioned nature, and he strikes with double 
vigour, when every blow tells at once for liberty and Rome. 
The situation, he says, is absolutely identical with that which 
from 1822 to 1828 brought about the emancipation of Greece ; it 
is a bloody problem, which demands a prompt sovereign and 
radical solution, and which will have it. 

First he offers the right to attempt a solution to Russia. But 
he takes care to tell her beforehand what it is. She must give 
| back to Poland her “autonomy”—that historical and independent 

existence which Hungary has obtained, and will yet obtain, from 
Austria—with the condition that the same person shall always 
be the sovereign of the twocountries. Then M. de Montalembert 
“dilates upon a wind of prophecy.” He foresees that the gene- 
rous sentiments of the Russian youth are aroused—that the 
salaried scribblers who fill the papers, and the fine ladics who 
| fill the Parisian drawing-rooms, will vanish like ghosts that scent 
the morning air, and their place be filled by “ delicate and gene- 
rous souls, made for all the aspirations and enjoyments of liberty, 
by hearts tempered in the heroic enthusiasm of unknown sacri- 
fices.”. Then Russia will be the second great power of the Con- 
tinent, the benefactriss and liberator of the Slave race, the object 
of the admiration and gratitude of the world. A short solution, 





| an easy solution, but, alas!a dream. Of all political eombina- 
tions, the one which may most certainly be pronounced impossible 
is that which supposes two independent legislatures under 
one crown. While Ausiria was despotically governed, Hungary 
}might be constitutionally independent ; but not now. We do 
, not mean that there are no combinations by which the difficulty 
| could be overcome. Fifty might be devised. But it would be 
more easy to invent one to suit the case of an empire like Austria, 
| composed of ten or twelve different nationalities, than that of en 
| empire where there would be but two. Such a state of things must 
end sooner or later in separatiou or union; but even if a scheme 
were struck out which would enable the two legislatures to avoid 
clashing, certainly it could never work unless there were a real 
| desire on the part of each nation to maintain the union. Is it 
| reasonable to expect that such a feeling can ever find place 
}in the hearts of the Poles? If they would, can they forget the 
past ? 
| But M. de Montalembert insists so little on this solution of the 
problem, that perhaps it is scarcely the one on which he has set 
his heart. If Russia, deaf to his warnings, refuses to Poland 
| her autonomy, it is for France to interfere. In 1831 Louis 
| Philippe, just seated on a tottering throne, with daily riots in his 
streets, and universal hostility felt towards him by every Govern- 
ment in Europe, could do nothing. Now the Emperor is all- 
powerful at home and abroad: at home, his adversaries im- 
potent and silent ; abroad, no shadow of resistance or avowed 
hostility. There may, indeed, be dreams, or hidden resentments ; 
but in an age of “indispensable and invincible publicity,” what 
is hidden is null. Europe has neither prince nor captain nor 
statesman capable or desirous of matching himself against 
France. ‘Therefore, says M. de Montalembert, the Imperial 
Government must act, and that the more, because it has already 
decided three European questions by the sword—the Eastern 
question, the Italian question, and the Mexican question. 

The Eastern question M. de Montalembert considers to be in 
a worse state than ever. His pious soul is still disquieted about 
the Holy Places. He admits, however, that Zurope did gain 
something by the destruction of the Russian prestige, and because 
the war drove the Czar on a course of internal reforms, which 
will for a long time paralyze his empire. Strange, then, that he 
does not see that it is to the Crimean war that Polund owes what 
chance she has of success. 

But itis the Italian war on which he rests his case. If the 
|ery of suffering of Italy drew two hundred thousand men across 
the Alps, and tore up the written law of Europe in the twinkling 
of an eye, are the cries of Poland to count for nothing? Which 
of the dethroned princes of Italy was ever charged, even by his 
British insulters, with such a crime as the seizure of the flower of 
the youth of thecountry for military service—not by a conscription, 
carried out by ballot, or otherwise—but by a midnight plot, by 
which those persons were taken whom the secret ban of the police 
| had desiguated as disaffected? Yet these princes have all been 


| dethroned, and the Pope, the most august, the most irreproachable 
hat the 











tion to make to this; but it certainly is rather funny when M, 
de Montalembert begins carefully to explain that he by no means 
rejects the aid of the friends of Italian unity, although having 
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applauded the breaking of the treaty of Zurich, they will cer-! favourably. Any person who is unable to read the original will 
tainly be very inconsistent in claiming the performance of the | find in the English version a fair transcript of M. de Monta- 
promises made to the Congress of Vienna by the Czar. One is | lembert’s thoughts, and, so far, it may be regarded as a timely 
very much obliged to him ; but had he not better look at home ? publication ; but it is not the work of a scholar. It is not literal 
The friends of Italian unity hold the same language now that and it is not idiomatic. Sometimes it tampers with the original 
they have ever done. Every people has a right to freedom and | unjustifiably. “ Insulteurs Britanniques,” for instance, does not 
independence, and our sympathies with them are not dependent | mean “ British assailants.” 
on the agreements of monarchs or the treaties of diplomatists. 
Austria having no right to rule south of the Po, France had the | WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK.* 
right to turn her out, if she chose. From the moment that was | Ir has been well said that the old school of American authors are 
done, France, too, became an interloper. The question between | not American, but English, in their art. Until a recent period the 
Italians and their rulers is one for them, with which strangers only strictly American authors were the journalists and 
have no concern. In Poland our principles are the same. If the pamphleteers. They alone spoke the language of their country- 
treaties of 1815 give a technical right to interfere, so much the| men. The other authors, those who wrote books, were aliens. 
better; but it is not that which fires men’s hearts when they | De Tocqueville compared them to the imitators of the Greeks 
hear of the doings of the Russian soldiery. But how is M. de!| and Romans at the revival of learning, who were objects of 
Montalembert consistent ? Is the eloquent advocate of liberty | curiosity, not of general sympathy, and who amused, without 
and national rights and independence going to silence the im-| influencing the people. So true was this, that when a book was 
passioned accents by which our feelings have been so often moved, | written by an American, men waited for the opinion of England 
and to potter over treaties and parchments, lest, forsooth! the old | before they would decide upon its merits. To this small class of 
accustomed words should involve him in some difficulty with his | literary artists, properly so called, Washington Irving essentially 
confessor, and condemn involuntarily the priestly tyranny which | belonged. In the purity and grace of his style he is probably 
he must still support, and Romans still endure? Certainly there | unsurpassed by any English writer. We must not, indeed, 
is also M. Billault’s consistency to be considered. But if public | look to him for depth, poignancy, the rugged knots and hoary 
opinion in France demands action in Poland, that, probably, will | charms inseparable from the trunk of literary age, yet not marr- 
not be found an insuperable obstacle. Nay, M. de Montalembert | ing the symmetry of the tree. On the other hand, simplicity, 
suggests that he may even now be preparing for his august! freshness, easy eloquence, an uninterrupted stream of gentle 
master one of those oratorical triumphs which borrow so much | feeling, rippling and glittering as it flows, reflecting nothing 
of their brilliancy from the contrast between the liberal eloquence | save what is natural, yet never overstepping the bounds of a 
of the sovereign and of his ministers. nice and fastidious taste, are qualities which the reader will 
But there remains the war in Mexico. Of this the Count does | find in every line of his writings. There is, indeed, something 
not make much, for he has not yet discovered its true origin or} strangely fascinating, we would say touching, did we not fear 
end. Really, after the ministerial explanations in the Assembly, | it might be thought ironical, in the exquisite tact stripped of all 
and the Emperov’s letter, this seems a little ungrateful. But he| the sterner elements of time, and the unconscious, childlike ap- 
makes, at least, one very sensible remark, namely, that if France| plication of so much old art to so much young feeling. It is as 
can send 40,000 men to Vera Cruz,she can send an army inthe same | if a bright-eyed child painted gracefully under the eye of an old and 
way to the Baltic, though he omits to mention that it might be in- | experienced painter. Addison, writing without his claret and his 
convenient to do both at once. An army, then, is to invade Russia | classics, in the pink shoes and white stockings of literary infancy, 
and establish the independence of Poland ; but only in the last re-| could not have babbled with more engaging candour, or written 
sort. After the proofs of irresistible energy and incontestible mili- | with a more limpid grace, than Geoffrey Crayon sketching the 
tary superiority which France has given in Lombardy and the! book before us. 
Crimea, the Emperor had but to pronounce one of those sayings! But if in his art he is English, the part which American feel- 
which “ warn before striking, and proclaim the right before vindi-| ing plays in his works, the feeling of boundless prospects ahead, 
cating it,” and Russia would have yielded, and all been joy and | of the morning sun of national life, the pulse of youth when it 
peace. But if war there must be, France would be enthusiastic in | awakes unscared by hideous dreams or sickly nightmares, is 
its favour ; she could no longer be reproached with fighting only | everywhere apparent. Whatever he describes, Washington 
when there are provinces to be annexed or debts to be got in. | Irving describes like a man whose life is spent in the open air 
She would quiet the apprehensions of Germany by guaranteeing | and in a lovely climate. Whether his subject is a“ Tour on the 
the integrity of the Federal territory, and she would escape the | Prairies,” or “Christmas Eve,” or “ Rip Van Winkle,” or the 
contemptuous pity of posterity. To all this we have but again to| “Legend of Sleepy Hollow ;” whether the topic be grave or 
answer how heartily we sympathize with M. de Montalembert’s | gay, in his sentiment and buffoonery there is throughout the out- 
feelings, and how much we wish we could think him in the right. | of-door feeling of broad day-light, and the warm hum and tangi- 
It is, of course, possible that Germany would he as readily quieted, | ble air of an exuberant climate. Yet nothing can be further 
and Russia as quick to yield as he imagines, though it may very than he is from anything consciously naturalistic. He has no 
rationally be doubted. But clearly he has not yet read Mr. | notion of merely contemplating nature. The physical aspect of 
Kinglake, and knows nothing about the Great Usage. He does his thoughts is only their necessary but unconscious vehicle— 
not know that a great power must have not only a casus belli,| the rose-water in which, without his knowing it, he has diluted 
but a reasonable prospect of success (though that, of course,| their essence. He speaks, indeed, of the “mighty lakes of 
France always has), and an interest in the dispute. That Italy America, like oceans of liquid silver; her mountains, with 
should cease to be an outwork of Austria, even if she should not} their bright aérial tints ; her valleys, teeming with wild 
become an outwork of France, was a clear gain to the latter; but if | fertility ; her tremendous cataracts, thundering in their 
she has borne with the slavery of Poland for sixty years, and not- | solitudes; her boundless plains, waving with spontaneous 
withstanding has become, as M. de Montalembert thinks, the | verdure; her broad deep rivers, rolling in solemn silence to the 
arbiter of Europe, surely she might bear with it still. A French! ocean; her trackless forests, where vegetation puts forth all its 
war with Russia for the freedom of Poland might be endured by | magnificence; her skies, kindling with the magic of summer 
Germany ; but never would be by Austria or Prussia. It might! clouds and glorious sunshine ;” but he mentions them only to say 
be productive of great good ; but it might wrap Europe in flames. | that if that were all he would never have thought of travelling 
No; let England and France ask for the fulfilment of the treaty | further. When he looks the beauties of nature straight in the 
of Vienna, and to that extent Austria will support them. Let face, he counts them up on his fingers as an inhabitant of Little 
them go the length of compelling the great German Powers | Britain might stand and count the pillars in the Post Office. But 
to allow Poland a fair fight. And if the internal dissensions of | when he does not think of them, they crop out of themselves, and 
Russia, and the promise which the leaders of the revolution | become invested with a poetry closely akin to that which clothesa 
make to the peasants that they shall have their land, enable the field of battle in the mind of the soldier on bivouac, or the gipsy 
Poles to win their freedom, every true liberal will rejoice. But! on the tramp. It is this campaigning sense of the romance of 
their best chance is still to win their liberties for them-| scenery and the general aspect of life, which even in the times of 
selves, and not trust too much to statesmen who perceive| the profoundest peace of America so peculiarly stamped the 
that to begin such a war as M. de Montalembert pleads for | American literature of the English school, and in an especial degree 
is entering on a course amply justified, indeed, both by law | the works of Washington Irving. Between the sense of nature, 
and morality, but the end of which it is beyond human foresight | grave, profound, and scientific in Humboldt, listening in the night 


to descry. 
* The Sketch-book by Washington Irving. London: Bell and Daldy, 186 Fleet 
Of the labours of the translator we are not able to speak very | street; and Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 Ludgate hill. 
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from the depths of his learned and intricate nature to all the cries | lace of savoury sausages; and even bright chanticleer himself 
of a tropical forest, and the sense of nature in Washington | sprawling on his back, in aside dish, with uplifted claws, as 
Irving describing the prairies, there isalmost the difference between | if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained to 


the intricate brooding grandeur of Young in his “ Night Thoughts,’ ask while living. All these are details and touches of humour 





and the blithe, sensuous, alacrity of a skirmisher scaling the 
heights of Alma in the glaring and unknown Crimea. Humboldt 
and Chateaubriand left the civilized world carrying its glasses | 
with them to contemplate the wilds of nature, though from dif- 
ferent points of view. Washington Irving left the comparatively | 
virgin scenery of America, with the sense of it warm upon him, 
to enter the old gloom of Europe, as a child passes out of the | 
sunshine into an old mansion, where, it is told, all its ancestors | 
hang upon the walls. But even when he deals with strictly 
American life—as in the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” or 
‘“* Rip Van Winkle,”"—or directly with American scenery itself, as | 
in the “ Prairies,” he does so, not as a philosopher, nor as a natu- 
ralist, but with the freshness and surface simplicity of the epic | 
poet or the roving gipsy. There is little or no reflex action, and | 
the feeling of youth is too strong to be deepened with the sicklier | 
hues of older thought. The half-sleepy, half-vigilant, sense of 

the rover predominates, and if the past is considered, it is dis- | 
cussed reverentially and superficially, as the boy of eighteen full | 
of ambitious hopes discusses the character of his elders, Not 

that in Washington Irving mystérious effects do not often arise as | 








which none but a mind saturated with the superficial aspects 
and virgin appetites of early American country life could have 
conceived or reproduced. Irony, wit, the mellow, bitter, sadness 
of older literatures, isas much out of the question in the roving 
epicurean Washington Irving as the feelings of a Dante in an 
English school-boy fagging at cricket in the hot sun, or in an 
Eton master scanning prize verses. 

The pocket edition of the Sketchbook before us does credit 
to the publishers. The size and type are perfectly convenient, 
and the aspect of the volume as engaging as the contents. It is 
the fashion with some readers to depreciate Washington Irving's 


| writings as of too flimsy and voluble a texture.. But we are 


persuaded that, as in beauty of style they can never become 
obsolete so long as the English classics are read, so in their 
literary worth, as throwing much light upon the growth of a 
colonial literature, they must rise rather than fall in the estima- 
tion of scholars. 


BUCHELER’S PETRONIUS ARBITER.* 
[Seconp Norice.]} 





in “Rip Van Winkle ;” but they are such as ghost stories might be | Tue question of Petronius’s age is closely connected with the 
when related after breakfast, by one lying on the grass with his further question of his name. It is probable that the original 
hat over his eyes, or waiting for the fox by the cover side,—the | ground for assigning the Satirae to the age of Nero was the 
mystery felt by a youthful squatter on his way through an un- | belief that its author was identical with the C. Petronius men- 
known land, the helter-skelter of wild life, the dying clatter of | tioned by Tacitus as Arbiter Elegantiw im the court of that 
troops of wild horses, where they were never yet followed by | Emperor. Certainly the refined and scientific profligacy, as well 
human foot; the far-off sound of the unknown torrent, | 28 the easy and negligent wit ascribed by the historian to C. 
as if nature were pursued, and in full retreat, afraid to be con- | Petronius, agree admirably with the conception which thenovel sup- 
quered. No doubt, too, these feelings had become more or less | plies of Petronius Arbiter. We do not, however, feel inclined to 
hereditary and unconscious in the American mind, nor had con- | #8sent to M. Bucheler’s explanation of the name Arbiter. Unless 
tinuity of home associations and a fixed life operated sufficiently | We misunderstand him, he considers it to have been the real 





to calm down the roving reminiscences due to the original cir- | 
cumstances of the nation, or to prevent their oozing out at all | 
the pores, even in a purely literary nature like Washington | 
Irving's. 

This peculiar flavour, if we may call it so, comes out especially | 
in his description of American village life. We have it strongly in | 
Ichabod Crane, for instance, the itinerant schoolmaster of Sleepy | 
Hollow, whose delight it was, after his school was dismissed in | 
the afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover bor- | 
dering the little brook that whimpered by his school-house, and | 
there con over Cotton Mather’s history of New England witch- 
craft. How he read until the gathering dusk of evening made 
the printed page a mere mist before his eyes. How, as he wended 
his way home, by swamp and stream and awful woodland, every 
sound fluttered his imagination—the moan of the whip-poor-will, 
the cry of the tree toad, the hooting of the screech-owls, the 
rustling of the birds frightened in the thickets, the fireflies, and | 
the blundering beetles. How, when he broke into perspiration | 
and psalm tunes, “in linked sweetness long drawn out,” the 
good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an 
evening, were often filled with awe, as they heard his nasal melody 
floating towards them from the distant hill or along the dusky road. 
Here the vagrant solemn sense of nature creeps in quite uncon- 
sciously. Noris the humour of Washington Irving lesscharacteristic 
of the indefinable gipsy nature of his literary genius. Brom Bones 
and Hans Van Ripper, Myuheer Van Tassel and the fair Katrina; the 
picture of the farm-yard, with its sleek unwieldy porkers grunting 
in repose, the troops of sucking pigs rushing out, as sucking pigs 
rush out, to sniff the air; the stately geese, convoying whole fleets 
of ducks; the regiments of turkeys, gobbling through the yard; the | 
guinea fowls, fretting like ill-tempered housewives; the gallant | 
cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, | 
and their combined effect upon the imagination of the kind and | 
thankful toad, Ichabod Crane, whose heart dilated in proportion | 
as his skin was filled with good cheer. How the pedagogue’s 
mouth watered as he looked upon this sumptuous promise of | 
luxurious winter fare. How, in his devouring mind's eye, he | 
pictured to himself every roasting pig running about with a| 
pudding in its belly and an apple in its mouth; the pigeons | 
snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in with a | 
coverlet of crust; the geese swimming in their own gravy; the | 
ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married couples, with | 
a decent competency of onion sauce. How in the porkers | 
he saw carved out the future sleek side of bacon ;| 
not a turkey but he beheld daintily trussed up, with | 
its gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a neck- 





| inscriptions or history. 


cognomen of C. Petronius, subsequently transferred, by way of 


joke, to his office of chief director of the Imperial amusements. 


If this is a joke, it is an eminently frigid one. It bears a strong 
resemblance to Trimalchio’s own pun on his carver. One of the 
guests at dinner asks his neighbour why their host kept repeating 
the word‘ Carpe, Carpe.” He is told that the carver’s name is 
Carpus, and that every time Trimalchio says “ Carpe” he at once 
orders him to begin carving and calls him by his name. On M. 
Biicheler’s hypothesis, Nero would have been guilty of the same 
kind of joke every time he addressed his friend as Arbiter. We 
recommend this as a fresh argument to those who believe Nero 
to be represented by Trimalchio. Even if we allowed that an 
occasional pun of this kind is permissible, a perpetual allusion to 
it, such as is implied by M. Biicheler, would be insufferable. Nor 
is this the natural interpretation of Tacitus’s words. He at any 
rate has no idea of Arbiter forming part of C. Petronius’s name, 
nor are the two names, so far as we know, found together in 
We think it next to certain either that 
the C. Petronius of Tacitus is distinct from the author of the 
Satirae, or that the Arbiter attached in MSS. to the latter is not 
originally a proper name. 

There is, perhaps, no work of classical antiquity, certainly 
none in Latin literature, which labours under a more evil reputa- 
tion than the work before us. It has been considered almost an 
ideally bad book, and as such is introduced into a modern novel 
as the favourite reading of an imaginary debauchee. This 
character is, it must be confessed, not wholly unmerited. The 
morality of Petronius is that of a refined Pagan, familiar with 
the worst vices of the world he lived in, and quite ready to turn 
them into matter for amusement or ridicule. What those vices 
were bas recently been sketched in outline in the interesting work 
of Dr. Dillinger. The details are nowhere more fully described 
than by the great authors of the first century after Christ, espe- 
cially Juvenal and Martial. Their descriptions, indeed, are far 
more revolting than anything in Petronius; and there are vices 
mentioned by Martial of which there is no trace in what remains 
of the Satirae. But this is only what we should expect. It was 
the object of Petronius to represent vice to be, as no doubt he 
found it, a pleasant thing. On merely artistic grounds, there- 
fore, he would avoid those more disgusting features of the society 
around him which furnished such excellent materials for indig- 
nant satire or half-indignant wit. Accordingly, the grossest 
ideas are half concealed by the language in which they are 
couched; and by a sort of amatory slang, the most monstrous 
relations are expressed by the familiar terms of domestic life. 








* Petronii Arvitri Satirarum Reliquiz ex recensione Fr. Buecheleri, Berofini, 1862. 














~ turns to him with the words, “ Dionyse, liber esto.” The boy takes 
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Dr. Cumming has somewhere stated his conviction that the 


modern misapplication of the word “governor,” to express | 


“father,” is a sign of the approaching end of the world. What 
would he think of the Petronian application of the words pater, 
frater, soror? Itis in the quiet assumption that a state of com- 


plete demoralization is perfectly natural and satisfactory that the | 


real ground for condemning Petronius seems to us tolie. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that his language is peculiarly or 
invariably gross. Bad as he is, his reputation has probably 
suffered from the worse company with which he is associated. 
The collection of poems know as “ Priapia” is commonly found in 
the same volume with the Satirae, and is, indeed, appended to 
them by M. Biicheler in a smaller edition of his work. No doubt 
there is a natural connection between them in their matter, and, 
perhaps, in the time of their composition ; but it would be unfair 
on Petronius to judge him by the “ Priapia.” They represent the 
worst, and in the fragmentary state in which it has come down 
to us, by no means the largest part of the work. The dinner of 
Trimalchio, which now forms the most important section of the 
whole, is comparatively free from impurity, and more humorous, 
we are inclined to think, than anything extant in Roman litera- 
ture. The character of the freedman, Trimalchio, who first by 
questionable services to his master and judicious speculations 
afterwards, has risen into enormous wealth—the mixture of 
superficial courtesy with inherent rudeness, of brutality with an 
odd kind of good-nature, is not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled, 
by anything in Plautus. Nothing can be more amusing than 
his miserable jokes and bad Latin, or the mistakes he makes 
whenever he thinks it necessary to show his acquaintance with 
Greek literature. His ostentation is equally absurd. Every- 
thing belonging to him must be the best of its kind, of course. 
And as far as cost could make it so, it was. Indeed, the 
whole dinner, from first to last, is a satire on vulgar display. 
Vulgar, however, as it is, it is elaborate to the last degree; and 
though some of the dishes must have been anything but plea- 
sant, shows what a science the Romans made of cookery. Many 
of the courses represent different scenes in nature. One tray 
represents the sky with the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Shortly 
afterwards a number of slaves put round the couches valances 
representing nets, spears, and all other apparatus of hunting. A 
loud barking ensues, and a number of dogs rush round the 
dining-room. Then comes a tray with an immense boar, 
crowned with a cap. A tall slave, got up in huntsman’s fashion, 
strikes it open, upon which a number of thrushes fly out, and 
are immediately caught by fowlers stationed for the purpose. 
A guest asks the meaning of the cap. It is the cap of freedom. 
The boar had been dismissed from dinner the day before, and is 
no longer aslave. Then a boy, dressed like Bacchus, carries 
round a basket of grapes, singing his master's verses. Trimalchio 


up the boar’s cap and puts it on his own head. Trimalchio 
immediately remarks to the company, “ Non negabitis me habere 
liberum patrem.” Never, probably, was so wretched a joke accom- 
plished with so vast an outlay of means. The description of 
Trimalchio’s wife Fortunata is not less amusing. But, perhaps, 
the most humorous part of the whole are the speeches of two vul- 
gar friends of Trimalchio’s—Schia and Hermeros. The latter 
especially, indignant at the ridicule with which one of the guests 
receives the various surprises prepared for his amusement, ex- 
presses his disgust, which everybody should read who wishes 
to estimate fully the power of Latin as a vehicle of vigorous 
abuse. Plautus, indeed, is great in this way ; but he is tied down 
by the fetters of metre, always more restricting in Latin than 
Greek, though the Romans tried to make them as easy as they 
could by slurring over syllables, or similar expedients. The con- 
tinuous series of short sentences which gives to Petronius, here 
and there, an almost Shakespearian character, would be impossible 
in verse. Nor is the excellence of his style confined to the 
dialogue. The narrative itself is singularly lively and interest- 
ing. The story of the Ephesian matron is a good specimen, not 
merely of the language of its author, but also of his more sub- 
dued and sneering humour. This favourable verdict, however, 
has not been invariable, and Niebuhr, if we may judge by the 
somewhat off-hand judgment expressed in his “‘ Lectures on Roman 
History,” seems to have had a very low opinion of Petronius’s 
prose, and to have exalted his poetry correspondingly. But 
Niebuhr's literary verdicts are always one-sided and generally 
paradoxical ; and though there is much grace in the smaller 
poems contained in M. Biicheler’s edition, and some critics have 
preferred the fragment on the “ Civil War” to Lucan, few will be 


| the only considerable poet of the past Augustan era. Similarly, 
a careful study of the prose will not aHow us to condemn it as 
barbarous, or written at a period when tbe purity of Latin was 
|rapidly declining. M. Biicheler also points out that the lan- 
| guage is designedly varied according to the position and cireum- 
stances of the speaker. Rustics use words and phrases 
|inadmissible in the mouths of townsmen, freedmen talk 
in a jargon unknown to ingenui. Such Latin as pudeatur 
for pudeat ; calus, vinus, fatus, strabonus, lactem, thesaurum for 
calum, vinum, fatum, strabo, lac, thesaurus; vinciturus, for 
victurus, pauperorum for pauperum, the use of fastidier and 
delecter as deponents, the pronunciation of scriblita and 
triclinium as sciribilita and trichilinium, if M. Biicheler’s explana- 
tion of the MSS. reading is true; all these are not indications of 
the decline of Latin, but introduced to give reality to the cha- 
rracter, much as is done by novelists of our own day. Oue 
instance of this, first noticed by M. Biicheler, is interesting as 
showing the light inscriptions can throw on literature. The 
name Eros and its compounds like, Anteros, Phileros, Niceros, 
Syneros, occur frequently in inscriptions of the Imperial period, 
and with the genitive in onis. In fact, their Greek origin was 
forgotten, and they were assimilated to Latin names in 0. Hence 
there is a strict propriety in making the vulgar Trimalchio say 
Niceronem, whilst Encolpius, who always talks correctly, and is 
probably the narrator, throughout says Nicerotem. In fact, inter- 
esting as are the Satirae in a moral and social point of view, we 
believe them to be at least as valuable asa study of language. 
It is now a well ascertained fact that for the purposes of com- 
parative philology the speech of the common people is more 
important than the language of literature. Numberless words in 
the Romance languages are derived from words that occur but 
rarely in classical Latin. But the language of every-day life can 
only occasionally come into literature—especially ancient litera- 
ture, when fiction was comparatively so little developed, and the 
only considerable opportunity for the introduction of common 
words was supplied by the drama. Hence those authors who 
represent the vulgar dialect, like Plautus, Petronius, and, in a less 
degree, Terence, acquire an adventitious importance as supplying 
evidence the more valuable from its rarity. We believe that a 
careful study of Petronius’s language could hardly fail to yield 
valuable results to any of those whose taste leads them to this 
part of comparative philology. 





JOHN CALVIN.* 

“TruTu,” says Calvin, “is the child of Time ;” a memorable 
generalization of which, in these last days, it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find a more satisfactory illustration than is supplied by 
the gradually increasing appreciation of the work and the cha- 
racter of the great Reformer who uttered it. No doubt, epi- 
grammatic Frenchmen stili speak of the ruthless despot who 
would fain have transported the Vatican to Geneva, and clever 
young Englishmen, especially those of the old Unitarian type, 
still repeat, in their essays and reviews, the language of Macaulay 
and Brougham, and Hallam and Gibbon, touching the death 
of Servetus. But both in this country and in Germany—not 
to speak of Geneva itself—there are few thoughtful and impartial 
students of history who would not indignantly repudiate the once 
popular platitudes about the fanatical persecutor and the pro- 
pounder of “ The Horrible Decree.” Had Calvin been called on to 
crown his righteous life and enormous labours by a martyr’s death 
—and no one of ‘the noble army” ever showed a more perfect trust 
in God than he would have manifested at the stake—we cannot 
but believe that the star of his reputation would never have 
suffered an eclipse at all. For, generally speaking, the “children” 
have ever been forward to “build the tombs” of the prophets 
whom their “fathers slew.” But if the denouncer of orthodox 
iniquity, or the preacher of heretical truth, is allowed to go to his 
grave in peace, it is curious to note how Jong he may have to 
wait before his rightful Jn Memoriam is reared. 

It is not a little enigmatic that so much antipathy, we might 
almost say malevolence, has been manifested towards Calvin him- 
self. For during his mortal life he was from his boyhood upwards 
one “ greatly beloved,” while, on the other hand, among all his 
great contemporaries not one was to be found in whom all merely 
personal motives were, so to speak, more thoroughly absorbed 
into the focus of higher influences. It has been said that Calvin’s 
heart was in hishead. The imputation would have been resented 
by all who knew him, and can never be honestly repeated by 





* Calvin: Sa Vie, son uvre, et ses Ecrits. Pour Félix Bungener. Paris. 1862. 
—Calvin: his Life, his Labowrs, and his Writings, Translated from the French of 
Félix Bungener. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. (This translation is evidently the 





likely to agree with Niebuhr that they are the compositions of 


work of one who thoroughly understands the original.) 
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those who are familiar with the Reformer's letters. Unlike Luther, 
who not only thinks aloud, but makes public confession of his 
varying moods of feeling, “pope one-another ” being his favourite 
fatherconfessor, Calvinis, as a rule, severely reticent about himself. 
But in various “ dedications” to his friends, and throughout his 
endless correspondence, we have amplest proof that beneath the 
granite logic there flowed the living waters of deep affection. 
How pathetic is his lamentation over Philip Melancthon, which 
masters even Calvin's wonted self-restraint, and makes itself 
for ever audible in the volume against Heshusius :— 

“Oh! Philip Melancthon—for it is thou whom I address, thou who 
now livest at the right hand of God with Christ, awaiting us on high 
until we shall be gathered together with thee into the blissful rest—an 
hundred times, in thy hours of weariness and dejection, hast thou 


leaned thy head on my bosom and said, ‘ Would to God, would to God, | 


I might thus die!’ And as for me, an hundred times have I regretted 
that it was not granted to us to be constantly near each other.” 

But in addition to the depth and tenacity of his undemonstra- 
tive affection for his friends, Idelette de Bure, who was in very 
deed an angel in his modest home for nine years, could testify 
how blessed it was to share the love of such a husband as John 
Calvin, andin his silent, but all the more suffering way, he carried 
with him to the grave the sorrow, still fresh, which her removal 
from his companionship had occasioned. When he ever did speak 
of Idelette, during the fifteen years that be survived her, it was 
always with profound emotion, while in the quite early days of 
his grief he writes to Vivet :—“ She was a precious help to me— 
I struggle to restrain my grief, and my friends, too, do their best. 
We make, however, but little progress. Thou knowest the tender- 
ness of my heart, not to say its weakness ; and but for the most 
resolute efforts to vanquish my over-sorrow, I should wholly sink 
beneath its weight.” His letter to Farel is equally affecting :— 
‘* Adieu! then, dear aud well-beloved brother ; may God guide 
thee by His Spirit, and help me in my tribulation! I should have 
been quite crushed by this blow, if God had not stretched out 
His hand to me from heaven.” 

We have to note in addition, that inexorably uncompromising 
though Calvin was, whenever the claims of what he conceived 
to be truth directly revealed from Heaven were involved, there 
was in hima grand generosity of nature, which at once enabled 
him to recognize the nobler qualities of his brother reformers, 
and prompted him to forgive and forget their discourtesies, or 
even injustice towards himself. For example, in a letter to 
Bullinger (154), after alluding to the wrong which Luther had 
recently done him in a polemic against the Zwinglians, he thus 
speaks of the great German :— 

“O Bullinger! LT implore thee never to forget how great, and how 
greatly gifted a man Luther is. . .. . As for myself, I have often said, 
and I still repeat the saying, that if he were to call me a devil I should 
still continue to regard him with great esteem, and to acknowledge him 
as a distinguished servant of God.” 

A few months after those words were written, he thus 
addressed Luther himself, though Melancthon, in his timidity, 
never forwarded the letter :— 

“ Would that I could fly to thee and enjoy thy society, were it only 
for afew hours! But since that blessedness is not granted to me here, 
I hope it will soon be given to us in the Kingdom of God. Farewell 
till then, most honoured man, thou eminent servant of Christ and 
father, for ever to be venerated by me.” 

Very strange language, no doubt, for a quite heartless man to 
use. But evenif it were true that Calvin possessed very little 
“natural affection,” the fact could hardly be reckoned criminal, 
unless it could at the same time be established that the slender 
amount of relative sensibility which nature had given him was 
trodden under foot by the remorseless logician, and that only a 
man who had wilfully desecrated the impulses of his own heart 
could have looked on the death of Servetus as anything less than 
judicial murder. 

As we have seen that the indifference to human joys and 
griefs ascribed to Calvin is the fiction of those who did not know 
him, we must look elsewhere for the secret of his predestinarian- 
ism, and of his participation in the martyrdom of the unhappy 
Spaniard. 

Nineteen years before his tragic end, Michael Servetus chal- 
lenged John Calvin to a public discussion on the subject of the 
Trinity. Calvin was then in his twenty-fifth year, and was 
just emerging into notoriety. Already (1534) he had had to 
make his escape from Paris, in consequence of an oration 
which he wrote for Nicolas Cop, the rector of the Univer- 
sity, and which was delivered by the latter. “The young 
Reformer escaped by a window, and ran to the house of a 
vinedresser, in the suburb of St. Victor, where he changed 
his dress.” Before his retreat men of all ranks had become his 


|devout disciples. It is not known where or when he himself 
first discerned clearly the great doctrine which, as some would 
put the matter, it was previously given to Luther to discover. 
We learn from Calvin himself, however, that he, too, had to pass 
| through experiences of “extreme horror,” ere he learned the 
secret of ceasing to torture himself by gazing on his own dark 
| shadow, and turned round in self-forgetfuluess and self-renuncia- 
| tion, to behold the light that shone in the face of Christ. And 
it was probably at Bourges, while studying Greek, and especially 
the Greek of the New Testament, under Melchior Wolmar, that 
‘the tonsured boy-chaplain, who had now reached his twentieth 
| year, and had recently filled Orleans with the fame of his vast 
| legal acquirements, in his quiet but intense way sundered for 
| ever the links which bound him tothe Church of Rome. Luther, 
the impulsive Teuton, clasps bis hands with childlike delight 
at each fresh discovery, and shouts his “ Eureka” over Chris- 
tendom. Calvin, the Frenchman, whose passion is symmetry and 
order, makes no hasty sign, but works on in silent, in-burning 
| enthusiasm, until a coherent system is shaped and perfected. No 
sooner, however, had he completed his plans, so to speak, than 
first at Bourges, and then in Paris, the living materials of the 
new ecclesiastical edifice ranged themselves under his architec- 
tonic will. ‘There was,” he says, “‘ no retreat for him any- 
where any longer ;” and though, “ by nature somewhat shame- 
faced and unsocial, and one who loved repose,” he was “led and 
whirled about” until he wholly consecrated himself io the task of 
teacher to which men called him so urgently, and for which he 
seemed to have received a higher than human ordination, His 
mastery of his native language, to the grammatical development 
of which he gave an immense impulse, was one of the elements 
of his quite regal influence over his countrymen. From the first, 
by bis letters to the poor deceived people, with whom the 
‘prisons overflowed,” and by his preaching in private houses, 
Calvin was gradually inscribing o2 men’s hearts the ineffaceable 
tokens of his apostleship ; not unwatched by the Sorbonne and 
the Parliament, until an order of imprisonment was issued against 
the suspected author of the very Lutheran oration already 
alluded to. At the court of Marguerite of Valois Calvin found 
a genial asylum, and it wasthere, too, that the good old Le Fevre 
recognized, as by an intuition, that inthe person of the pale and 
worn refugee there stood before him the man who beyond all 
others was to build up the Reformation in France. Through 
the intervention of Marguerite with her brother Francis I., “ the 
obscure Lutherans ” enjoyed a season of comparative freedom 
from molestation, and during the brief respite Calvin returned 
to Paris. 

Servetus, in singling out his antagonist, only showed that the 
tide of men’s interests was steadily flowing in the direction of 
Calvin. Calvin defeated would, moreover, mean that the Reform- 
ation itself, in adopting the dogma of the Trinity, was based on 
an indefensible foundation. But Servetus failed to appear, and 
the two young men, who curiously enough were children of the 
same year (1509), were not now to meet on the arena of debate. 

The hour, however, for their meeting was to come: alas! that 
history has to record it. But, notwithstanding all the evil epithets 
which have been hurled at Calvin’s head, as if he eminently, he 
almost single-handed, had compassed and perpetrated that 
enormity which has left so sad a blot on nascent Protestantism, 
the fact is buttressed by incontestable proof that though Calvin 
shared with Melancthon, and Cranmer, and Jewel, and we may 
say, indeed, with nearly all his noteworthy contemporaries, the 
general conviction of the age that heresy was a crime to be 
punished, even by death, it was not Calvin who burned 
Servetus. Had Calvin been absolutely master of Geneva when 
Servetus appeared within her gates, the fatal pile would never 
have been kindled. And as briefly as is consistent with clear- 
ness, we shall now endeavour to indicate how far Calvin really 
participated in those transactions which led, first, to the appre- 
hension and condemnation of Servetus by the Romish Inquisition 
at Vienne, as in those which only terminated with the barbarous 
auto da fe in Geneva. 

At Vienne, in Dauphiny, a Catholic tribunal had found Servetus 
guilty of blasphemy, and had sentenced him to be burned by a 
slow fire. He made his escape from prison, and came to Geneva. 
Did Calvin initiate or assist in the procedure which brought 
about the seizure of Servetus by the Catholic authorities? 
Appearances were alleged to be against Calvin, and the pre- 
sumptions have been paraded unscrupulously as solid proofs by 
writers who seem to have ignored both what the Reformer frankly 
admits, and what he emphatically denies, in his Declaration 
against the Errors of Servetus, which was published in 1554, only 
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a few months after the terrible tragedy took place. Calvin's | 
words are these :—“The rumour is current that through my | 


management Servetus was apprehended on Papal territory, 
namely, at Vienne, and, in consequence, many affirmed that I 


he was no heresy hunter, that his condemnation of Servetus was 
not based on the ground that the latter entertained heterodox opi- 
nions, for in the eyes of Calvin all Papists were in error; yet he 
never hinted that it was lawful or right for him to persecute them, 


acted wrongly in abandoning him to the deadly enemies of the | because from his point of view they were heterodox ; and that the 
faith. There is no truth in this frivolous scandal.” But, he adds:— | reason which chiefly swayed with him was, that Servetus had 
“Tf the accusation were true, J would not deny it, and I do not think | published and was propagating principles not only opposed to 
it would tend to my dishonour.” From a man like Calvin we | Christianity, but subversive of social order as well. Neverthe- 
accept this denial without the slightest hesitation. But while the | less, the martyrdom of Servetus was both a blunder and a crime— 
initial measures against Servetus were neither suggested nor /a blunder, for, as M. Bungener well says, ‘ infallibility alone can 
shared in by him, it has to be added that certain letters of | logically persecute ;” but a blunder which even the logic of Calvin 
Servetus to Calvin were furnished by Calvin's secretary to the | failed to detect, and a crime whose criminality was wholly foreign 
Catholic Inquisition at Vienne, and that, by means of these letters, | to the Christian consciousness of the age. 
the evidence, already sufficient, of the identity of the ill-starred | From his birth at Noyon in Picardy, in 1509, to his death at 
heretic was strikingly corroborated. Nay more, it was from a Geneva, after weeks of sad suflering, in 1564, the story of Calvin's 
letter of this same secretary, by name Trie, to a friend in Lyons, life is unfolded by M. Bungener in a very orderly and luminous 
that the Viennese ecclesiastics first learned that Servetus had | way. And not thatstory only, but the contemporary environment 
recently printed in Vienne itself a large edition of his “ Chris- of those fifty-five years during which Calvin lived and laboured, is 
tianismi Restitutio.” sketched with a vigorous hand, and we had almost said a poet's 
On the fact thus supplied by Trie the Inquisition based its | eye. M. Bungener is, indeed, a master artist ; and one of his rare 
whole procedure ; but there is not the faintest whisper that | gifts is his power of compression. He never wearies us with 
Calvin was cognizant of the writing of the letter in which the | details. By a few suggestive strokes he sets before the imagina- 
fact was mentioned, while we have, on the contrary, Calvin’s own | tion a vivid and impressive picture. And if, on the one hand, we 
express contradiction of the rumour that he had first set the | are struck with our author’s narrative accomplishment, we are 
Inquisitorial machinery in motion. What is still doubtful in | not less admirers of his power of analysis. Readers, for example, 
the matter is whether Trie obtained the letters of Servetus | who know of Calvin’s Jnstitutes, or of his Catechism, only by name, 
surreptitiously. The secretary does, indeed, say, “I must con- | will learn from a few pages of M. Bungener what Calvin really 
fess I have had great trouble in procuring what I now send you | meant to teach in both ; and will, perhaps, somewhat marvel that 
from Mr. Calvin... .I have, however, importuned him so the former, which not only was an apology for French Pro- 
much, representing to him that I should incur the reproach of | testantism, addressed in a noble preface to Francis L., but has 
levity if he did not help me, that he has at last consented to | given form we may say to the religious conceptions of millions of 
hand over what Isend.” But we hardly think that this state- | Protestants for the last 300 years, was the work, expanded after- 
ment, which was not published before 1749, counterbalances | wards, it is true,—but still in spirit and substance the same work 
Calvin’s denial, which was given to the world, as we have seen, | —0of a youth of six-and-twepty. Calvin was, indeed, never young. 
immediately after the death of Servetus. The discipline he at last succeeded in enforcing in Geneva, after 
M. Bungener, whose candour is not less striking than the in- | two years’ banishment, was but the application to the 20,000 
tellectual ability and fine pictorial power which characterize his | ©!tizens of the same régime to which from his very boyhood he sub- 
most interesting volume, appears to attach very little, if any, im- | jected himself. He loved and he wept; but he had no laughter 
portance at all to the statements of Trie. On the other hand, | like Knox or Luther. ‘Smiles are for heaven,” he writes; and 
we find that the Scotch Dr. Cunningham, in his “Essay on Calvin,” for him, lifelong, existence was a labour, and a battle with powers 
accepts Trie’s evidence as quite conclusive. After a very careful | Of darkness, visible and invisible. ‘hat, uurelieved by music, 
consideration of the subject, we are persuaded with M. Bungener or imagination, or playful fancy, and amid failing health, 
that the “Secretary had no authority from Calvin to do what he crushed hopes, and many bereavements, his temper gave 
did.” At all events, although the untoward letters * are men- | sting and bitterness to much that he wrote in his later 
tioned among the pidces justificatives in the sentence pronounced | days, is not altogether surprising, however much we may 
by the Catholic authorities upon Servetus, it was from quite other |regret his occasional vehemence. Besides, who é thought it 
sources that they obtained full and unmistakeable proof that, in |® duty to cultivate the amenities in theological contro- 
spite of his deliberate perjury, the accused was Servetus; that he | Versy in Calvin’s days? But if there is a kind of Hebrew 
had lived for thirteen years in Vienne, under a feigned name, and | Scorn, and a censurable use of strong adjectives or substantives 
that he had caused to be printed and published the book which | towards adversaries, it is not as Calviu’s antagonists, but solely 
had been ascribed to him. But even if we were forced to con- | aS enemies of truth that they are stigmatized. Certainly not. If 
cede that the letters in question were, reluctantly, indeed, | ever a man, in old language, lived and died for “the glory of 
but still really, handed over to the secretary, rhetorical animosity | God,” subordinating all selfish considerations to the one great aim 
is none the less outrageous when it talks of Calvin's plotting for of entire submission to the Divine will, that man was John Calvin. 
years the destruction of Servetus, and instigating from the begin | The times had need of such a man. He “served his generation,” 
ning the proceedings against him. We must refer our readers to and “ fell on sleep.” We are thankful that he planted the standard 
the very clear and comprehensive narrative of M. Bungener for | of the Divine decree on the walls of Geneva, and made the city 
an account of the later scenes of the Servetus drama. As every- which he entered as an exile in 1536 a far-shining Pharos to all 
body knows, Calvin was the first in Geneva to move against his | the churches of the Reformation. But we are still more thankful 
old challenger ; and it was he who procured his arrest. It was | for the unveilings of later days, and for the growing recognition 
he, too, who, as the criminal process advanced, became the priv- | that the Divine will is not limited in its charitable visitations to 
cipal, if not sole, accuser of Servetus. But in the end the fate of | ® select few; but comprehends that entire humanity for which 
the gifted, yet not very interesting sufferer, was pronounced, not | the Son of God laid down His life. The doctrine of predestination, 
by Calvin, but, we may say, outside of Geneva itself. The | as taught by Calvin, and previously by Augustine, fell among the 
Churches of Switzerland, when appealed to by the lesser Council | intellectual and moral Pelagianisms of the time with the power of 
of Geneva, unanimously decided that a blasphemer so pronounced | @ living and regenerating truth. But Calvinism, so called, has 
must die; and the Genevese felt that this formidable harmony of | become among us a dead truism—a kind of Medusa head, which 
opinion left them no alternative, unless they were to expose | petrifies the best affections of our nature. 
themselves to the twofold charge of being more tolerant of heresy 
than Rome was, and of proving faithless at the same time to the 
Reformation itself, which had demanded the death of the gain- 
sayer of orthodoxy. That all Calvin said and did in the matter 
was untinged by poor personal animosity is palpable to all who 














A LITERARY WEDDING GIFT TO THE PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA.* 
THERE are few processes of the human mind which eutail more 
certainly on the intellect premature exhaustion and decay than 





read the story without a bias; and, as a proof that even the tre- 
mendous betief inherited from Rome had not, in the case of 
Calvin, wholly annihilated the humanities, it has to be recorded 
that he strove, but strove in vain, to get the punishment by the 
sword substituted for death by fire. 

Justice to Calvin demands these further considerations —that 





* See Cunningham's “ The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation,” p. 332. 





that of brooding over possible wedding gifts,—not costly and 
gorgeous wedding gifts, which any one may suggest in ordinary 
instances, because there is so little competition and, where 
there is, as in the case of our new Princess, the same risk 
of endangered reason exists, as the Ladies’ Committees in Liver- 
pool and other large places could probably testify—but modest 


* A Welcome. Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. London: Emily 
Faithfull, Princes street, Hanover square, and 83a Farringdon street. 
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and middle-class wedding gifts of the order that professional | twenty pages of the article peculiar to his literary individuality, 


incom 


scan afford for first cousins or intimate friends. Even | —sickly and nerveless verses, which, as a whole, “no fellow can 


habits of literary inventiveness are no help in the matter. The read or understand,” but inte rspersed with lines of rare beauty 
most fertile mind sinks into a fatal stupor when that impending and expressiveness, which affect us like a living and beautiful 


wedding present occurs to it, and relapses into the old inexorable 


blossom amongst a buuch of artificial flowers,—as, for example, 


fate of a silver or mother-of-pearl butter knife, just as the bird | the following description of a landscape growing into the light of 
falls into the serpent’s fangs. Which of us has not felt the | dawn:— 


shudder of ghastly gratitude with which we strive to acknowledge | 
the tenth butter-knife pressed upon us by the friend who, after | 
waiting till the latest possible moment had come, and found him | 
nearly a maniac of travailing fancy, rushes to the nearest silver- 
smith’s, and succumbs to the spell which binds paralyzed imagi- 
nation? Ina more opulent sphere of life, we believe, dials occupy 
the same position, and we have heard of one gentleman who 
smiled his sickly acknowledgments of his twelfth clock on the 
morning of his marriage. Then there are people who, determined 
to be original, and weakly imagining that bronzes are original, 
stun the senses and darken the air of early happiness with 
bronze groups of gods or graces; and others who try to shadow 
forth their conception of the gorgeousness of the occasion 
in papier maché inkstands elaborately adorned with gilt and 
blue. Then those who invest in books will give you 
illustrated poets, gorgeously bound, iu a size impossible to read, 
or worse still, selections from the poets, imbecilely termed “ The 
Home Affections,’ or “The Heart’s Garland,” or encumbered 
with other titles that turn the stomach, and make us register a 
solemn vow never to open the work after the note of thanks is 
written. 

Miss Faithfull has saved many an endangered intellect for 
the present year, by this magnificently printed and papered 
volume of original pieces, intended to welcome the Princess 
Alexandra. In the first place, as it has been given to the 
Princess of Wales, there will be a sense of royalty about re- 
ceiving it, which will be something. Then it is outwardly and 
inwardly gorgeous, which is considered to be a sine qué non 
of wedding presents. Then it is new and discussable, 
which is a great matter when the wedding calls begin. 
There is a sense of oppressive effort in attempting nowa- 
days to converse upon Rogers’s Italy, even though Turner's 
illustrations be appended to it; and as to “The Home 
Affections,” why you have hid it carefully away. But a book 
that contains Mr. Trollope’s newest tale, and that, too, an 
American tale ; which has got in it French bon mots trom M. 
Louis Blanc, that has one of Mr. Maurice’s finest and most 
characteristic essays, which might lead to discussion of “* Essays 
and Reviews,” and Mr. Jowett, and Bishop Colenso, and Church | 
principles in general; and contributions from some twenty other 
well-known authors, legitimately abusable, if not legitimately 
praisable,—such a book is almost worth a guinea, even if no one 
has given it to you, to converse about on these embarrassing 
occasions. It will have, and deserves to have, a great run as a 
wedding present, for Miss Faithfull’s own work is magnificently 
done, and rivals the best specimens of masculine printing. And 
as for the intellectual interior the good element is quite sufficiently 
good to give the book a real value, while such trash as there is 
proceeds from that peculiar kind of intellectual inanity, the 
filigree of embossed gratulatory sentiment, into which weddings 
have a special tendency to throw human nature all the world 
over. 

Mr. Trollope’s story, “ Miss Ophelia Gledd,” is quite the best of 
all his minor performances. It is, we think, the first time that he 
has ventured seriously into the great world of American manners, 
and he does so with subtlety, kindliness, and skill. The ques- 
tion he puts before his readers and tries to enable them to consider 
for themselves, is whether or not Miss Ophelia Gledd, after her 
marriage with a rather aristocratic Englishman, will be received 
cordially into her husband's English circle. For our own part 
we have no doubt that she will. There will be a social tremor 
and vibration at first, but the intrinsic simplicity and delicacy 
of Miss Gledd’s (we should say Mrs. Pryor’s) character will soon 
be discovered, and we are inclined to think she may then even 
become, for a time, the rage. Mr. George Macdonald contributes 
to this volume verses of a musical beauty, tenderness, and simplicity 
much above the level of his verses in the “‘ Lancashire Offering.” 
Miss Craig is not quite up to her former mark, but the lines 
called “ March Violets” exhibit that genuinely warm and wax-like 
impressibility of feeling which Scotch poetry, when at all good, 
almost always shows in such curious contrast to the hard fibre 
of the Scotch understanding. Mrs. S. C. Hall's Irish contribution 
has the real humour which her Irish tales almost always have, and 





which her English always want. Mr. Sydney Dobell contributes 


“ But this once thou shalt not stay 
To mark the forming earth, and how 
Far and near in equal grey 
Of growing dawn, thy well-known land 
Now to the strained gaze appears 
The nebulous umbrage of itself ; and now, 
Ere one can say this or this, 
Divides upon the sense into the world that is, 
As the slow suffusion that doth fill 
Tender eyes with soft uncertainties, 
Suddenly, we know not when, 
Shapes to tears we understand.” 


The finest gleam of poetry in the volume is the grim melan- 


choly of Mr. Rossetti’s sonnet on ‘“‘ Lost Days,” one of genuine 
power :— 


“The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food, but trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in hell who thirst alway ! 
I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self with low last breath :— 
‘Iam thyself, what has thou done to me ?’ 
*‘ And I—and I—thyself’ (lo! each one saith) 
‘ And thou thyself to all eternity.’ " 

That is true poetry, though of the proud, egotistic, despondent 
school,—to which the broad Christian ‘philosophy brought out 
in the very fine essay of Mr. Maurice, teaching us not to harp 
quite so much on that unhappy little individual ego which is at 
the root of almost all human despair, stands out in fine relief. 
The Princess of Wales must not take the average of this volume 
as the highest type of our modern literature; but she will find 
enough that is fine in it to prize highly for its own sake, as well 
as for the occasion on which she received and the feeling which 


inspired it. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


<mneijpeatens 

ABC of Life. By A. B. Child, M.D., author of “ Whatever is 
is Right.” (Boston: White and Co.).—Dr. Child is a gentleman who, 
apparently desirous of aspiring to the proud position of the American 
Tupper, has embodied his views on things in general in 306 brief 
aphorisms, which, with a happy allusion to his own initials, he styles the 
“A BC of Life.” These aphorisms are of various kinds, varying from 
the merely common-place to the entirely incomprehensible. “ Virtue 
needs no trumpeter” is a statement which we may safely place in the 
former of these categories, “ Drinking-houses are spiritual labora~ 
tories, that work off the material glory from the soul,” holds a kind of 
intermediate position, since it leaves us in a state of pleasing uncer- 
tainty as to whether the doctor approves of or condemns the establish- 
ments in question. But there can be no doubt about the place to be 
assigned to the following noble utterance, which is purely oracular both 
in form and substance :—“ Life shows attraction, repulsion, motion, ex- 
pansion, growth, sensation, respiration, and pulsation; then conscious 
identity, followed by the feud of joy and sorrow; the warfare of good 
and evil,—good falls back and evil triumphs,—death comes, and all 
these sensuous evidences of life cease to testify. Then life comes forth 
from utero-gestation; from the physical womb of this material world.” 
It is no small proof of the doctor’s foresight that he devotes about a 
dozen of his aphorisms to the expression of his dislike for and distrust 
of critics. 

Lancashire Homes, and what Ails Them. By the author of “ Ragged 
Homes and how to Mend Them.” (Nisbet and Co.)—In this little 
volume Mrs. Bayly gives a very interesting account of a brief visit 
which she paid at the close of last year to the distressed districts of 
Lancashire. What ails Lancashire homes is, in her opinion, the prac- 
tice of married women going out to work. When they come home tired 
at night, they have their own special home work still to do; and the 
result is that they solve the difficulty by adjourning to the publichouse. 
Mrs. Bayly’s heart is evidently in her work, and her little book, though 
disfigured by some very feminine views respecting the closing of public- 
houses, is well worthy of attention. 

Letters on Transportation, §c. By W. Howitt. (Bennett.)—In these 
letters, which are principally reprinted from the Times, the Morning 
Star, and the Morning Advertiser, Mr. Howitt pleads vigorously for a 
return to the system of transportation in the case of such colonies as are 
willing to receive convicts, as affording the only effectual means of con- 
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vict reform. He has added some letters on the game-laws, in which the 
case of the game-feeders against the game-preservers is stated in a 
rather effective manner. 

A Successful Exploration through the Interior of Australia, from 
Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria. Edited by William Wills. 
(Bentley.)—It is so short a time since we had occasion, while reviewing 
a small volume on the subject by Mr. Andrew Jackson, to express at 
some length our opinion respecting the mode of conduct and results of 
the Burke and Wills exploring expedition, that we are compelled to 
notice Mr. Wills’s more ambitious work in a far more summary manner, 
It consists of a detailed narrative of the origin, progress, and close of 
the expedition, compiled principally from the letters and journals of the 
explorer, W. J. Wills; and its editor is the father of that heroic and 
unfortunate man. The general conclusions arrived at by Mr. Wills as 
to the due apportionment of the blame which the miserable termination 
of the expedition must call forth, are, in the main, very similar to those 
which we have already expressed. He presses somewhat more heavily 
on Mr. Brahé than we were, on the whole, disposed to do; and he 
throws more blame upon the Exploration Committee—a conclusion in 
which, after reading the additional evidence that he has brought forward, 
we are not disinclined to coincide. We can scarcely find it in our 
hearts to quarrel with the paternal feeling which has led Mr. Wills to 
dwell at such length upon the previous career of his gallant son; but 
we may be allowed to express a regret that he has given way to this 
natural impulse, since its indulgénce has, in our opinion, somewhat 
detracted from the value of his book. We cannot, however, sympathize 
with the discontent which he expresses against the Geographical 
Society for having bestowed its gold medal upon the representatives of 
Mr. Burke. It is to the authorized leader of the expedition that this 
mark of honour was plainly due ; and Mr. Wills had no right to expect 
that the society would, in favour of his son, break through their 
invariable rule of never bestowing two medals on the same exploit. At 
the same time we are glad of an opportunity of repeating our conviction 
that his son was the only man holding a responsible position in con- 
nection with the expedition, to whose judgment and conduct no sort of 
imputation can possibly attach. 

Entanglements. By the authoress of “Mr. Arle,” &c. Two vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—It is, we fear, somewhat doubtful how far the 
authoress of “ Mr. Arle” can fairly be congratulated on the appearance 
of her latest novel. The story is certainly not a very natural or pro- 
bable one, nor does it appear to us to be interesting to at all a noticeable 
degree. The heroine, who goes by the remarkable name of Esterel— 
a name which one of the characters in the book declares to be 
“enough to drive a fellow madly in iove,”—is a very singular young 
lady indeed. She is exquisitely fair and lovely; she has eyes which 
“seemed over-charged with meaning, and burning with unchild-like 
fire ;” and, when abruptly asked what she is thinking about, replies 
quietly that she is only thinking of the ghosts, and remarks that she 
should like to die. There is a sort of duplicate heroine, one Marian 
Fay, a gamekeeper’s daughter, whom Esterel makes a pet of, and 
kindly instructs in the Spanish language. This young person 





possesses considerable advantages, natural as well as acquired. Per- 
sonally she is like a primrose, and her voice is “ always something like | 


the cooing of a wood-pigeon ;” she is specially distinguished by an “ at- 
oneness with herself,” which, “ making her, as it were, draw her breath 
serenely, gave her a simple grace and unconscious dignity ;” and, when 
she sees her patroness dressed for a ball, she enthusiastically observes, 
“the dress is like moonlight, the white silk shines through the white 
lace like the moon through white clouds.” Both these charming 
creatures are in love with the same literary gentleman, who, however 
prefers Marian; and Esterel resorts to a variety of unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings to get rid of herrival. Success at first attends her efforts ; 
and, after every one has got into a very sufficient state of “ entangle- 
ment,” the knot is cut by Esterel going mad, and Marian finally wins 
a very waiting race. Those of our readers who feel that they would 
enjoy hearing this story told at length in language which, though 
occasionally high-flown, is, on the whole, by no means bad, cannot do 
better than send for “ Entanglements” from the nearest library. 

The Life of William Warburton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
By Rev. John Selby Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L., author of “Life of 
Richard Porson,” &e. (Longmans.)—The Rey. J. 8. Watson, whose 
“ Life of Porson” gave rise to a good deal of critical discussion not very 
long ago, has just given us a bulky and carefully compiled memoir of 
the well-known author of “ The Divine Legation.” He appears to have 
spared no pains to enable himself to give a detailed account of the per- 
sonal and literary history of the subject of his labours ; and, not content 
with this task, he proceeds further to furnish us with an analysis, not 
only of Warburton’s principal writings, but also of the most notable 
replies to which they gave rise. It is, therefore, scarcely to be wondered 
at that his book should extend over more than 600 rather heavy octavo 
pages. The bulk of the work is the more remarkable, since Mr. Watson 
is by no means a blind admirer of the blustering bishop, but gives an 
estimate of his character which most readers will, we think, be inclined 
to regard as, on the whole, just and well founded. 

Liber Cantabrigiensis. Part Il. By Robert Potts, M.A., Trinity 
College. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.)—This is a kind of supplement to a 
work bearing the same title which appeared about seven years ago, and 
was designed to give an account of the various aids, encouragements, and 
rewards, in the shape of scholarships and fellowships, which the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and its constituent colleges bestow upon its students. 
The object of the second part is to convey information respecting the 
numerous changes in college and university statutes which have been 
made since the publication of the first. Mr. Potts appears to have 
spared no pains fully to carry out this design, and has succeeded in 
producing what is, we think, likely to prove a useful book. We may 
note that he by no means approves of all the alterations which have 
been made by the University Commission. 
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A Welcome (Fmily Faithfull).—Nine Months in the United States, by Rev. G. 
Fisch (Nisbet and Co.!.—Leaves from our Cypress and our Oak (Macmillan and Co.).— 
Clippings from Manuscript, by J. H. Powell (Pitman).—Bishop Colenso’s Objections, 
by Dr. A. Benisch (Allen and Co.).—Sermons in the East, by A. P. Stanley, D.D. 
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EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 


AU -DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 











THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN | HE 
TO WEAR T 


Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 

so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
— via vutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 

, Cc. 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


8S T EO-EIDO W— 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
t materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GabRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham, 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 








KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
A SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 


COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipient C ion 


and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
WILL OPEN APRIL Ist, 1863. 


9 00 SPECIMENS, illustrating the 

me application (Ornamental and Useful), of 

these interesting Metals, will be Exhibited on the Open- 

ing of 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 
Admission by Card. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRES. 

—‘* The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. ‘The Eureka Shirts are ,the acme of perfec- 

tion.”"— Court Journal. 
Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 

24s, 26s., aud 28s. the half-dozen, according w size. A 

measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 


~ HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s. 
Patt rns sent to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated and plaiu_ fronts, 21s., 248., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, F.C. 











Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most deticate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
_— to vocal — and also a powerful auxiliary in 








Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Taomas KgaTINnG, chemist, 
&c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the worl 





HIRTS.— FORD'S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seasun are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F.and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s, Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 

F. FORD and CO., £8 Poultry, E.C. 


acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid — No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, 8.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


esse. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

improvements (secured by letters patent) consist 
of a soft base of prepared indiarubber placed between the 
teeth and gum. It is so natural in colour as to appear 
part of the soft structure of the mouth, completely defies 
detection, and affords an amount of comfort unattain- 
able by the use of any other material.—9 Grosvenor 
street, Grosvencr square.—No connection with any one 
of the same name. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Foreign Warehousemen and Family Grocers. 
RENCH COLZA OIL, 5s. per Gallon. 
Priced Catalogues post free. 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for HARVEY'S 
SAUCE. 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST ; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—*“ Maizena ia very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root iu its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.’ 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Touiiy, Ran- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 

















PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 1862. 


LAE Requiring Support will find 
BAILEY’'S BELTS and BANDAGES the best ever 
introduced, embracing all the newest improvements. 
Prices, 10s. 6d., 15s.,21s., 31s. 6d., and 42s.; may be sent per 
post. Elastic Stockings and Knee-caps for Varicose 
Veins, 4s. 6d. each. 
W. H, Barey, 418 Oxford street, W. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 


CHRISTIAN AND 


stfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
arisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 


Respec 
es 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
RATHBONE 


has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

922 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTaBLisnep IN SHerrrecp, A.D., 1810. 


N APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they ave of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
Es dLadsad 





Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table | 

Knives, Ivory Handlez...... 2 4 03 6 O412 0 
@ne-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size ‘ 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
@ne Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 O00 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 OO 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvera .... 0 7 6011 O08 15 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0/0 40600 66 

Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN'’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


L* SOMMIER ELASTIQUE POR- 
TATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress Bedding 
should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress is too 
heavy and cumbersome for general use. Heat and Son's 
new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF is 
made iu three separate parts, and is therefore light and 
portable; it is also cheap and durable; and as it has no 
stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGURF, containing designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Ked- 
yoom Furniture, sent free by post—HEAL and SON, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufac- 
turers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats, 

lasts of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


] | UNGARIAN WINES, direct from 

Growers.—IMPeRIAL Wine Company, 314 Oxford 
street, W.; City Ovfices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, 
&.C. 


TRHE PRINCE of WALES 
has honoured FITCH and SON with the special 
appointment of PURVEYORS of their celebrated 








OLOURED 











BREAKFAST BACON to His Royal Highness. En- 
couraged by this signal appreciation, and the large 


measure of public support they receive, it will be their 
aim to keep up, and, if possible, improve the quality of 
this favourite comestible. 

A Price-list sent free on application. 

FITCH and SON, No. 66 Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
Established 1784. 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

J This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Prarrins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackwet., Messrs. 
Bancray and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 

APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 

CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 




















-RIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


sy the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


tion. 


“GOSSIP ON DRESS;” 
R, HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSE- 
MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CONSTI- 
TUENTS. 
Orrsroys oF THE PREss. 

“Itis not filled, as common-place professional houses 
might have tried to fill it, with such literary or intel- 
lectual remarks alone as can be brought round to end ia 
professional assertion of the superior merits of Messrs. 
Moses. Occasionally, it is true, the great and undoubted 
superiority of that distinguished Firm breaks through 
the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 
a matter of course, which the essayist took so thoroughly 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- 
viction must now and then dawn through his writing.” 
—London Review, Jan. 17, 1863. 

“The reader will think it a very entertaining and 
instructive work, and would iittle imagine that it par- 
took of the character of un advertisement."—Court Cir- 
cular, Jan. 10, 1863. 

** This brochure is really what it says, ‘ Half-an-Hour's 
Amusement’—the author might have added—*‘ and 
instruction.’ We declare we have read every word of it, 
ae that, too, to edification."—Penny Newsman, Jan. 11, 

863. —— 

To be had, gratis, of E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot an? Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitiers. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment, 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 

89 Aldgate. 


85, 86, 87, 88, and 


Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham court road Brauch. 
137, 138 Tottenham court ruad; 233 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks'sire. 


IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveceeur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Ornamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN ani 
DECROLX, Importers, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


fMEETH.—By Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the svle Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required and 
detection impossible. Comfort guranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
hill, Birmingham. 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNLA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 3is. 6d., 42s., and 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, lod, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, Gd. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 






| UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 

PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. td. 

No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists th hout 
the world. 




















A 


| Rivington, Waterloo place, 8.W. 


« 
GRADUATE, M.A., OXFORD, of 
long experience in tuition, ia which he has met 
with considerable success, receives intu his house, situate 
in a healthy neighbourhood within twelve miles of Lon- 
fon, a FEW PUPILS to be educated generally, or spec- 
ially for public schools. * 


Terms 80 and 100 guineas. Address—S, G. E., Messrs. 
Ww 








\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS — 
a Sl. JAMES'S HAL!.—LAST CONCERT before 
Easter.—Oa MONDAY EVENING next, March 23, 
Mozart Night, the programme will include the celebrated 
Clarinet Quintet (for the last time this season), together 
with other popular works, Pianoforte, Mr. Charles 
Hallé; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; 
Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus; Second Violin, Herr L. Ries ; 
Viola, Mr. H. Webb; Vocalists, Miss Robertine Hender- 
son and Mr. Wilbve Cooper, Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
—Sofa stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Tickets 
at Chappell and Co's, 50 New Bond street; and at 
Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 











\ R. EDMUND YATESS INVITA- 

TIONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SEA- 
SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Every 
Evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr, 
HAROLD POWER will be one of the party. A Morning 
Performance on Saturdays (this day excepted) at Three 
o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; area, 23.; gallery, ls. The Box 
Office isopen daily from Eleven till Five o'clock, 


AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
Watch CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work, Unequalled for 
wear. IJilustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henry Escorr and Son, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
T.ion square, Loudon, W.C. 


parse and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream, Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper.. .........28 Od 
Super thick ditto......53 3d | Copy Boks, 40 pages, 28 per 
Large Biue Ditto....33 01 doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides... . Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......43 Od 1s, or 3s 9d per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
ds 6d per thousand, Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
is 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403, No charge for stamping 
Cresis, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Dusiness and Address 
Dies trom 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 





















TUTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 
and LUBIN’S new and pretty CONCEITS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 
scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &., 4 snap and a new motto. 4s, per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403. 
No. 2 New Bond street. 


‘yZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 
nearest approych to a specific for Consumption 
vet diseovered. The London Medical Review of August, 
1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 
and intrins:c ; nor must it be classed among the vaunted 
and epheimeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us 
by seli-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., and 9s. bottles; or of George Borwick, sole 
Manufacturer, 21 Lite Moordelds. 
K KATING'’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVEB OIL is distinguished by Testi- 
mouials from the most eminent Physicians, amoug whom 
are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &e , &c.; Dr. 
Seott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS.. &e.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D. LRC.P., M.R.C.S, This Oil, being purely of be- 
paie origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
peutic value, in which the prescriber aud patient may 
uuave the utmost coutidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, Is. 6d., pints, 2s, 64,, quarts 
is. Gd. and tive-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, 
by Tomas Keatine, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churchyard. 











N°2t HING IMPOSSIBLE— 
i Tue greatest aud most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella bas none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, aud when the 
hair is once restored une application per month will keep 
it ia perfect colour, 
Oue bottle, Price One Guinea, wil! suffice. 

Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, 
nay be inspected on application 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Dangerous Chest Complaints. —The enumeration 
of these diseases is scarcely necessary, «3 unfortunately 
most Englishmen know them to their cost. Whooping 
cough, croup, common colds, influenza, bronchit's, asthma, 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, aud even consump- 
tion in its earlier stages, are best treated by rubbing 
Holloway’s Ointment upon the chest, and upon the back 
between the shoulders. It penetrates internally, checks 
the cold shiverings, relieves the overgorged lungs, 
gradually removes the oppression from the chest, and re- 
stores the obstructed respiration hitherto so distressingly 
disagreeable and highly dangerous. In treating this 
class of diseases, Holloway's Pills should always be 
taken while using his Ointment, they purify the blood, 
promote perspiration, and allay dangerous irritations. 
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TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN | MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


RAILWAY (PENNSYLVANIA . 
COUPONS due April Ist next will be PAID in Londor 


at the banking house of Messrs. HEYWOOD, KEN- | they are willing to receive 


DIVISION).— | "= MERSEY 


DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
] LOANS of MONEY, on the 


n | 


NARDS, and Co., at the rate of 4s. to the dollar. The | security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
i I 


Ccupons will be required to be lodged two days for exami 
nation. 
London, 2 Old Broad street, March 10, 18¢3. 





annum interest, for Periods of Thre ive, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
} at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 

yable 1 } inn 


whole term—pa e half-yearly he Bankers of th 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 


laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. | 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every | 
description of Banking business condueted with Vie- 


toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


LLIANCE FIRE AND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Tnstituted 1824, 
Capital.—Five Millions sterling. 
President, Sir Moses Moutetiore, Bart. 

Lire AssuRANCES in a variety of forms, fully ex- 
plained in the Company's Prospectus. 

Frre Poxicres issued at reduced rates for Mercantile 
Assurances, aud at Moderate Premiums forrisk at home 
and abroad. 

F. A. Engelbach, Actuary. —D. Maclagan, Secretary. 

Notice.— The Receipts for Renewals falling due at 
Ladyday are now ready at the Head Office and Agencies 
—Bartholomew lane, Bank. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 183¢6.—Fmpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry: 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 

following results—to which the attention of the public is 








requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the | 


Company. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £1.417,808 
8s. 4d. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ......... 841.540 
The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


Nore UNION LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 








Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual Assur- 
ance. 

This Society affords UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to 
the intending Assurer. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 PERCENT. LESS than 
those of most Offices. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS belong to the 
Assured. 

One-half of the first Five Annual Premiums may re- 
main as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for 
the whole duration of life. 

PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIE? 
The Accumulations exceed .. : 
The Amount Assured is upwards 
Capital in hand es . . 
Annual [ncome exceeds én o 







ry. 





y £240,000 
£2,112,512 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased members during the last TEN Years. 
For further information and Prospectus apply at the 
Society's Office, Surrey street, Norwich; Crescent, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars, London. 





| ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Capital.—Fire, £1,000,000. Capital.—Life, £100,000. 
73 and 74 King William street, E.C. 
CuarkMay.—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 
Fire.—Mr. Alderman Dakin. 
Life.—J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
The two Companies are established under different 
Deeds, and with separate Capital. 
Fire and Life Insurances at Moderate Rates. 
Foreign Insurances freely undertaken. 
Loans Granted. 
Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal 
conditions. 
Commission allowed to Agents and others. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 


Deputy Cnarnaas { 





EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darry.—Spain, Portugal, | 


South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. : 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Ad 
WEEKLY. 1 , _ ay 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 

AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate) MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, 8.W.: 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years, 


BANKING | Board in Live 





rpool, or their correspondents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond All communications 
to be addressed to G ve J. Jerrerson, Esq., Trea- 





} ly Et 
| surer, Dock office, Liverpool. 
| By Order of the Board, 
| JOUN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. 
ESTABLISHED 1337, 
Pearranees LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 





AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1 Princes street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 





Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
with or without Participation in Profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
(Without Profits.) (With Pro‘ts.) 
! a * 








= Age. | 
s 
| 
£s. d)/£s. d. Yrs. Mths! £ 5. digs. d.igs.d. 
30;1 192 8 6/30 0 1/2 7 314 20123 
40;1 9 2)218 4 3/2 7 614401234 
01/2 2645 0 6 |2 71lol 4 60125 
0';3 6 8 613 4 28 214 80126 


9 2 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





( 1 UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
Subscribed Capital—Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Sir Minto Farquhar, bt, M.P., Chairman. 
Charles William Curtis, hsq., Deputy Chainnan. 
| Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. [os Labouchere, Esq. 











— 


H. Bonham-Carter, G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Es« John Martin, Esq. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | James Morris, Esq. 

Bart. Henry Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Thomas Hankey, Esq.,M.P.| Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq., | James Tulloch, Esq. 

M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 











AUDITORS. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Coraelius Paine, Jun., Esq. | Noel Whiting, Esq. 

Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. -Samuel Brown, Esq., 
Actuary. 

—— 

Lire DerarTMeNT.—Under the Provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennial Divi- 
sions, or a Low Rate of Premium without participation 
of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £160,000, which represents equivalent Re- 
versionary Bonuses of £1,058,000, 
| After the Division of Profitsat Christmas, 1859, the Life 
| Assurances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, 
| amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Income from the 

Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life Assurance 
| Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded £1,618,000. 

Locatw Mrurri, and Votunterr Corps.—No extra 
| Premium is required for Service therein. 
| ms e . 
Loans granted on Life Policies to the extent of their 
values, if such value be not less than £50. 


| ASSIGNMENTs of PoLtcres.—Written Notices of, re- 
} 





ceived and registered. 
| MEDICAL Fees paid by the Company, and no charge 
| gor Policy Stamps. 
| Notice is hereby given, that FIRE Policies which expire 
at Lady Day must be renewed within fifteen days at this 
Office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1 St. James's street, corner 
| of Pall Mall ; or with the Company’s Agents throughout 
the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 
Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this 
Company. 


(SANDEL ERS for DINING-ROOM 
and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
| Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, 
| Vases, and other Ornaments. 





| OSLER, £5 Oxford street, W. 


| “ysSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass <c. 
Gla:s Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
| Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. 





Established 1807. 


ResUTH UL forEVER.—ALABASTER 
POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK DEW 
WATER from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian Soaps, 
and Alabaster Liquid. ‘hese costly preparations render 





son.—Can be had only at Madame RacneEt's, 47 New 
Bond street. 


| the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond compari- 


ee 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, price, in 
eloth, £1 lls. éd.; or £2 2s. bound in calf. 
WEBSTER’S 
OMPLETE DICTIONARY 

of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Caaun- 
cey A. Goopnricna, Professor in Yale Colk 

Tn announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors de- 
sire to call attention to the features which distinguish it, 
and to put before those who are in want of such a book 
the points in which it excels all other Dictiouaries, and 
which render it the best that has as yet been issued for 
the practical purposes of daily use. 

1. Accuracy of Definition.—2. Pronunciation Intelligibly 
Marked.—3. Completeness.—4. Etymology Obsolete 
Words.—¢. Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling.—7. Quota- 
tions.—s. Cheapness, 












The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 11s. 6d 
in cloth, and wili be found, on comparison, to be one 
of the cheapest books ever issued. In this New Edition, 
One Hundred and Seventy Pages have been added, with- 
out any addition to the price. 

With the determination that the superiority of the 
work shall be fully maintained, and that it shall keep 
pace with the requirements of the age, and the universal 


! increase of education, the Preprietors have added to this 
| New Edition, under the editorship of Professor Good- 








rich,— 

A Table of Synonyms.—An Appendix of New Words. 
—Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, ec. 

This genuine Edition, the property of the Author's 
Family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is in 4to., 1,624 
pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and is published by 
Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., 
Hamilton and Co., Groombridge and Sons, Bell and 
Daldy, A. Hall and Co., Kent and Co., and Griffin and 
Co. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Dublin: MGlashan 
and Gill. 

Please to see that no other Edition is substituted, 





fMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVIR, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
aud durability, as follows :— 








lege 
255 

o 
: -£s.d./8 8.d 
ES Talhe Votes ..ccccsece 113 02 4021002150 
12 Table Spoons ........-. |L 13 02 402 10 02 150 
12 Dessert Forks ........ ly f{OLIOLISOLITO 
12 Dessert Spoons ..... ofl 4011 OLIOLITO 
12 Tea Spocns .+.....0++ 0 16 0/1 201 50/1 70 


~ 


Egg Spoons, gt. bls .... |0 10 0 


et et et et et BO CDS WO BS DID 








Sauce Ladles ...... 0 600 800 900 96 
Gravy Spoon ...0..+56+ 0 6 60 10 00 l! ojo 120 
Salt Spoons, gt. bls. .. 0 34'9 460 500 50 
Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. |(0 180 230 26/0 26 
Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|/0 260 360 400 46 
Pair of Fish Carvers ../1 40/1 7 61 10 0/1120 
Butter Knife ...... eee JO 260 580 600 70 
Soup Ladle .......-++- 010001700 17 01 00 
Sugar Sifter ........-- 0 330 460 5 0/0 56 

DOE us tececnsans 19 19 913103 1419 6/16 40 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 1! Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &e., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 








Table | D'ss'rt 


amend b~ Carv'rs 
niv’s Kniv's| 
Ivory Handles. Pas : | per | PO 
we 
| Dozen. Dozen Pair 


—$-_—sa— —— - toes _ pacar: ae 






is. dis. d s. d. 
34-inch ivory handles..........+« 1126 | 10 |; 43 
34-inch fine ivory handles.........| 15 0/|116] 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles -!1O}MO!] 4 6 
4-inch tine ivory handles ........) 40 | 170 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 40 0 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules) 0, 430)17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles,) | .. , - 
SRF HUMOR ncscscccesessennh | | @ OTF © 
Silver handles of any pattern ..../) 84 ¢ HO} 21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 





and Forks per Dozen. s. d.|s. d/ s. d, 
White bone handles ............] 11 0 86] 2 6 
Ditto balance handles.....+... .| 210/170) 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders.. ++ 170'| HMO; 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 12 0 90} 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers 


y ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. Lt conteins 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his ilmited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nick rand Brie 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, K chen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles. Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2. 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man mews, London. 
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SHIPBUILDING AND STEAMSHIPS. 
Just published, a New Edition 
enlarged, in ito., cloth, illustrated, pric« 
HIPBUILDING in IRON and WOOD. 
By ANDREW Murray, Inspector of Machinery of 

H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 


lis. 





And 

STEAMSHIPS. By Roserr Murray, 
C.E. Engineer Surveyor to the Board of Trade, and 
Government Examiner of Engineers for the Mercantil 
Marine. 

Edinburgh: Anam and Cuartes Brack; London: 
Loxeoman and Co. 

By the Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith. 






Just published, price Is. 
VINDICATION of BISHOP CO- 
LENSO. R ited from Good Words, with addi- 
tions. By the Avi : of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 
Edinburgh. A. ar Brack; London: Loneman and 








This day, demy Svo., price 5s, 

TILITARIANISM. 
Mitt. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 

London: Parker, Soy, and Bovry, West Strand. 





Fifth edition, 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
By Ricnarp Waarety, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovey, West Strand. 





Now ready, 8vo,, sewed, pp. 24, price 6d. 
NTRODUCTORY ADDRESS on 
STUDY of ANTHROPOLOGY, delivered before the 
Anthropological Society of London, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.R.S.L., President. 
Tridbner and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 


Just published all ( 
post 8vo., price £1 lls. 6d. 


3 vols., 


NOW READY. 


| 
the second), revised and) By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS in POETRY and PROSE, 
DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 


CONTENTS. 





Dedication. Fidwin Arnold 
Two Sonnets. Emily Taylor. 
In Memoriam. Earl of Carlis! 
Easter, Past and Present. Mrs. Fellows. 
{ Sister Brides Harriet Martineau, 
A Norwegian Legend. Frederica Rowa 
The Moslem Lover's Com- 
plaint. M, E. Roge 
Dream Love. Christina Rossetti. 
Outward Bound. Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentl n 
The Heart's Waves Viscountess Strangford. 
Love. Sydney D l 


" 
By Jonn Srvuarr 


| Acquisition 


HE RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons of 


Joel. A Legendary Romance. By EvGene Sve. 
TrupNek and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, post Svo., price 7s. 6d. 


HE JAVELIN of PHINEHAS ; or, 
Christ's OWN Judgment upon Christendom; and 
more particularly upon the Union of Church and State. 
Being a Full Examination and Comparison in their Pro- 
phetic Aspect of the Seven Epistles of Rev. IT. and IIT., 
and of the Seven Parables in Matthew XIII. By Rev. 
Wituiam Lincoiy, Minister of Beresford Chapel, Wal- 
worth, 8.E. 
London: Srupxrx, Marsmart, and Co., 
Hall court. 


Stationers’ 


Just published, 8vo., price 14s., cloth. 


HE HOUSE of the FOREST of LEBA- 
NON; or, the Proverbs of Solomon. A Poetical 
Commentary, with Notes and Dissertations. By Wi1- 
L1aAM Day, one of the Tutors of the Congregational 
Theological Institute, Hobart Town, formerly a Mis- 
sionary to the South Seas. 
London: Srupxin, MarsHant, and Co. 





Second Edition, now ready, 18mo., 2s. 6d., half-bou nd, 
uniform with “ The Child's Guide to Knowledge.” 
HE GUIDE to ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE; with an Account of the Principal English 
Writers and their Works. Arranged in simple language, 
in the form of Question and Answer. 
London : Stupxry, Marnsmann, and Co., Stationers 
Hall court. 





Second aud cheaper Kdition now ready, crown 8vo., 
price 1s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS onthe TREATMENT 
of CONVICTS in IRELAND; with some 
Remarks on the same in England. By Four Visiting 
Justices of the West Riding Prison at Waketield. Second 
Edition, with a Supplement. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHaLt, and Co., Stationers’ 
fall court. 








CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH 
GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
( ; UY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With numerous engravings from W. 
Harvey's designs. The New Edition, 12mo., price 1s. 6d., 
cloth. 
London: Crapock and Co. ; Warrraker and Co.; and 
Stupxkin, Marsan, and Co. 


Superior Cheap Books at Bull’s Library. 


T THIS LIBRARY may now be seen 

a LARGE COLLECTION of WORKS in History, 

Biocrarny, TRAVELS, Science, and RELIGION, now 
offered for sale at very greatly reduced prices. 

Many of them will be found well suited for Village and 
Parochial Libraries, Book Societies, and Literary Insti- 
tutes. Catalogues gratis and post free. 

BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles street, Cavendish square, 
ODEL 


London, W. 
NV HOUSES.—NORTHUM- 
BERLAND PELES.—THE BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., coutains :—Fine 
View and Plan of Mr. Crossley’s House, Halifax—Copy- 
right in Architecture—Design in Architecture—The 
Finsbury Model Houses—Northumberland Peles—The 
Wedding Decorations — The Phonetic aud Technic 
Theory Considered—Railway Matters--The Study of | 
Wood Carving—Wood Preservation—Architects’ Bene- | 
volent Society—Stained Glass—The Illumination Cala. | 
Ret, Competitions—Church-building News—Provincial | 
ews, &c.—Oflice, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and | 
all Booksellers. , : ’ 








| 


| The Purple of the West. Cc 


the | 


| public-house, duigently attended 





The Italian Boy and his 
Monkey. 
Larry's Appeal for Justice 


IIamilton 
Mrs. 5. C. 


Aide. 
Hall, 






The Ladye of the Lonely 
| Tower. Neville Temple. 
Variety. 
Lost Days. 
| Faithful unto Death. iscou 
The Children’s Heaven. George 


Mary ¢ 
Charles Kingal 
Amelia B, Ed 
A.C. L, 

Hon. Roden Noel. 

B. Cayley. 

English September. Marian James. 
Gibbon and Hume in Paris. Louis Blane 

The Loreley. Owen Meredith. 

His Town. W. Allingham. 
Illumina- 

F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, 

E. Harcourt Mitehell. 


Sonnet. 

The Knight's Leap 
The Eleventh of March. 
Captivity. 

Beatrice. 





and 
tion. 
Lines on the late EarlGiflard. 
Brother Urban, 
Ich Dien. ) 
March Violets. } 
Miss Ophelia Gledd. 
1863. 
In extra cloth, rose-tinted paper, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; 
in white calf, elegaut rose-tinted paper, gilt edges, £1 1s, 
Eminy Farrarv.t, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, 14 Princes street, Hanover 
square, W.; 53a Farringdon street, E.C. 


Isa Craig. 


Anthony Trollope. 
Frederick Locker. 





Eight engravings, cloth, 1s. 
OM BURTON; a Tale of the Workshop. 
By the author of “The Working Man's Way in 
the World.” 

“A thrifty, industrious carpenter, who eschewed the 
to his own and his 
master’s business, reached a position of comparative 
affluence.” — Wesleyan Times. 


“An earnest little book, descriptive of the different | 


phases of artizan life. It shows the working man the 
opportunities he has before him, and the reward he may 
legitimately aspire to attain by sobriety, perseverance, 
application, and energy.”— Weekly Times. 
Full of engravings, cloth, Is. 

TMHOUGHTS FOR YOUNG 

THINKERS ; or, Aaron Hall's Tales for the Young. 
By GeorGe Moorinee, better known as OLD HUMPHREY. 

“ They are the merriest, cleverest, and most lovely bits 
of pen-and-ink sketches we ever read, and for boys, 
such stories as the Merry Andrew—The Glutton—The 
Horse Beans—The Crow's Nest—Shuffling Joe, and 
more than thirty others, are sure to make these tales 
great favourites. They will be read with eagerness and 
delight, and result in practical good.”— Wesleyan Times. 
Second Edition. 

HE MOTHER'S PICTURE 

ALPHABE!r. Printed on toned paper. 27 En- 
gravings. Illustrated paper cover, 5s.; cloth lettered, 
7s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 10s. 6d. Dedicated, by Her Majesty's 
permission, to Her Royal Highness the Princess Beutrice. 

“ Notable for its permitted dedication to the Queen, 

its rich paper and noble type, and for the excellent en- 
gravings with which it is embellished, this 
alphabet is the handsomeat book of its kind offered to the 
general public. Its system of instruction is also good. 
To each letter there is a set of verses, into which are 
introduced as many wordsas possible beginning with 
the particular letter of the lesson.”—Athenwum, 

London: 8. W. Parrripor, 9 Paternoster row. 











Cloth, illustrated, Is. 
PRINCE CONSORT: 


By the Rev. J. H. Writson, 


His Life 
Tenth 


HE 
and Character. 
Thousand. 

“We cordially recommend this simple, touching, and 
eloquent biographical sketch of the best and most beloved 
of princes and of men. It is written in a manly, Christian 
spirit... ... We will only say that to all who love our 
widowed Queen, and all who mourn her best friend 
and guide, this memoir will be a treasure.”"—Weekly 
Times. 

London: S. W. PartripcGe, 9 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 

REPLY to the ADDRESS of the Right 

Hon. the EARL of SHAFTESBURY and others, 

to the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, on the Pro- | 
poseD Law of Conrracr for Inpia. By L. F. Ferous- | 
| 

| 

| 


sox, Agent for the Landholders and Commercial Asso- 
ciation of British India. 
WiILtiaM Ripeway, 169 Pice 


EAL COST of COLLECTING the 
Rt VENUE. With Reference to Sir Morton Peto’s | 
Suictures. Reprinted from the Economist. 
London: H. Bare, 340 Strand, W.C. 
Price Sixpence. 


adilly, and all Booksellers. 








picture | 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three vols. 


IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of “Olive Blake's Good Work.” 


‘TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 


bury. Three vols. 


| 


“ This story is interesting 
in writing pictures. There is scarcely a page in which 
some stirring scene¢ wn into a clear well-defin- 
ed shape , set forth in well chosen words.”—Athenzum. 


| St. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. 


Mr. Thornbury has skill 


is DOt thre 


“This charming novel is the work of one who pos- 
sesses a great talent for writing,as well as some ¢ xperi- 
ence aud knowledge of the world. The whole book is 

| worth reading.”"—Athenxum, 


‘EVELINE. By the Author of 
“Forest Keep.” Three vols 


“This story is certain to prove a great success.”"— 
Literary Times. 


‘A POINT of HONOUR. By the 


Author of “ The Morals of May Fair.” Two vols. 
The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 
WORTH. Three vols. [Just ready, 

| Hvasr and Biacxert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
in “feap. Svo., 5s. 5 


‘The GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and 


the ENGLISH POETS. By Exizapern Barrerr 
Brownie. 
a demy 8vo., 


I 18s. 
The LIFE of LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne 
By Tuomas Macknicnr. 





| In Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Com- 
mencement of the War. By A BLockapEep Bririsn 
Supsect. Being a Social History of those who took 
| part in the Battles, from a persoval acquaintanee 

with them in their own Homes. 
“The Authoress has enjoyed great and unusual 


| facilities for the work she has undertaken, from a per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of the leading men who 
took part in the battles. There is much in the 
work calculated to throw light on the social condition and 
status both of the slaves and their masters in the South.’’ 
— Observer. 
In post 8vo., 


TALES of ALL COUNTRIES. Second 
SERLES. By ANTHONY TROLLoPEe, Author of 

“ Doctor Thorne,” “ Orley Farm,” &e. 

Cuapman and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


NEW NOVEL. 
| Nearly ready, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo. 
HE STORY of ELIZABETH. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


A RMY ESTIMATES.—“ Relative Cost 
of the French and British Armies.” In the Cera- 
hill Magazine, March, 1863. 
Surru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Second Edition of Mr. Gaskell'’s New Novel. 
In a few days, Three volumes, post 8vo. 
YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, 
W Author of “ The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” “‘ Mary 
Barton,” &c, 
Saurn, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Next week, in feap. 8vo. 
HILIP of KONIGSMARKT, 
POEMS. By Maresco Pearce 
Bastt Mowtacu Pickertna, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


and 





Just published, price 1s. 
ONESTY is the BEST POLICY.” 
An Apophthegm submitted (without permis- 
sion) for the consideration of the Right Hon. Sir 
| Charles Wood. By a late Company's Orricer. 


| London : ErrinGHam WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
! 


66 





Nearly ready, price Two Shillings. 


GEIZURE by the JAPANESE of Mr. 
| MOSS, and HIS TREATMENT by the CONSUL- 
GENERAL. 

This pamphlet describes a remarkable outrage com- 
mitted by Japanese Officials on the person of a British 
| subject, the cireumstances under which he was illegally 
| fined, deported, and imprisoned by the English Cousul- 
| General, and the ruinous results. 

Wittr1am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly ; and A. H. Baty 
and Co., Cornhill. 





On Wednesday, March 25th, at all the Libraries, in 2 
vols., 8vo, with Iustrations, price 26s. 
HE POLISHCAPTIVITY; an Account 
of the Present Position and Prospects of the Poles 
in the Kingdom of Poland, and in the Polish Provinces 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. By H. SuTHeatano 
Epwakps, Author of “ Russians at Home.” 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 


r 1 Tat~ vy « 

wet WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 

public characters, and persons of benevolent intent ous. 

An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 

SpectveNn Boox or Tyres, and information authors, for 
sent on application, by 

Ricuarp Barrert, 13 Mark lane, London 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXL.., will be published on April 2. Advertise- 
ments intended for insertion cannot be received later 
than Saturday, the 21st inst, 
London: Loneman and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ AMY HERBERT.” 
On Thursday next, the 26th inst., will be published, in 
One vol., feap. 8vo. 

GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By 
the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





Lately published, in post 8vo., with 10 plates of plans, 
price 10s. 6d., the third edition of 
HE THEORY of WAR, IIlustrated 
. by numerous examples from Military History. By 
Lieut.-Ool. P. L. Macpoucatt, late Superintendent of 
Studies at the Royal Military College. 
London: Loxomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





NEW EDITION of HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 
ASTRUNOMY. 


In 8vo., with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 18s., 


eloth. 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir 
Joun F. W. Herscuett, Bart., K.H., Member of the 
Institute of France, &c. The Sixth Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected to the existing state of astrono- 
mical science. 
Uniform with the above, in 8vo., price 18s., cloth. 
Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from 
the Edinburgh and Quarter’y Review; with Addresses aud 
other pieces. 
London: Lonemas, Greex, and Co., 14 Ludgate 
hill. 





MCULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
In One vol., 8vo., price 5%s., cloth; or, 55s., strongly half- 
ound, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISPORICA!, of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. 
R. M’Cvutzocn, Esq. lustrated with Maps and Plans. 
M’CULLOCII’S GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY of 
the WORLD, 2 vols. 63s. 
London: Loxomay, Grrex, and Co, 14 Ludgate 





Dr. CHARLES WEST'S Two Works on CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES. 
Lately published in 8vo., price 14s , cloth, 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of IN- 
FANCY and CHILDHOOD. By Cuaries West, 
M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
Physician-Accoucheur to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth, revised throug.out 
and enlarged. 
Also by Dr. West, Second Edition, price Is. 64, 


HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN. 


London: Lonoman, GReeEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Gomplete in 8 vols., post 8vo., with Portrait and brief 
Memoir, price 48s., cloth; or 84s., bound in tree-calf 
yy Riviere; or each Volume separately, price 6s., 
cloth. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macav.ay. 

LIBRARY EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, complete 
in 5 vo's.,8vo., price £4, cioth; or, £5 83., bound in calf. 
Also Vols. I. and IL, 323.; Vols. [ff and LV. 36s.; and 
Vol. V., price 12s., cloth. 

Londou: Lonemax, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate 
hill. 








LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 
People’s Edition, in 2 vols., crown 8vo., price 8s. 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Macaulay. 





Milton. Mackintosh’s History of the 
Machiavelli. Revolution. 
Hallam’s Constitutional Lord Bacon. 

History. Sir Wi'liam Temple 


v: 
Southey's Colloquies. Gladstone on Church and 
KR, Moutgomery’s Poems. State. 
Buanyan's Pilgrim'sProgress. Lord Clive. 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews. Rank’s History of the Popes. 
Moore's Life of Byron. Comie Dramatists of the 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. Restoration. 
Nugent's Memorial of Hamp- Lord Holland. 
en. Warren Hastings. 

Burleigh and his Times. Frederick the Great. 
War of the Succession in Madame D'Arblar. 

Spain. Life end Writings of Addi 
Horace Walpole. son. 
William Pitt. The Earl of Chatham. 

Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Traveller's Edition, complete 
in One Volume, with Portrait and Vigsette. Square 
crown 8yo., price 21s. 

Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. An Edition in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols., 
feap. 8vo., price 21s. 

Lord MACAULAY'S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. Library Edition, the Tenth, in 3 yols., Svo., price 
36s. 


London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





Sermons in the East. 





This day, 8vo., 9s. 


SERMONS 


PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
DURING HIS TOUR IN THE EAST, 
With Noricres of some of the Locatttizs visited. 


By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Deputy-Clerk of the Closet, and Honorary Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








Denmark and Its People, 


Now ready, with Illustrations, Two Vols., 8vo., 24s. 


DENMARK, JUTLAND, 


AND COPENHAGEN. 


Described from a TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By HORACE MARRYAT, 
Author of “‘ A Year in Sweden.” 


“Mr. Marryat describes what he has seen vividly and effectively. He appears to have gone to Denmark furnished 
with introductions to many noble Danes, and to have been personally acquainted with the King.”—Press. 

“ Well read in Danish history, commanding a large fund of Danish traditions and folklore, Mr. Marryat is an 
amusing snd instructive companion, His volumes abound in amusing passages and his groand is comparatively 


new.”— Daily Nets. 








By the same Author, 


ONE YEAR 


IN SWEDEN, 


Including a VISIT to the ISLE of GOTLAND. 
With Mlustrations, Two Vols., post Svo., 28s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








This day, 18mo., toned paper, antique, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; or common paper edition, 
cloth, 1s. 


THE 


. 


CANTERBURY 


A Book of Common Praise adapted to the Book of Common Prayer. 


HYMNAL 


Selected and arranged by the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A., 
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